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THE CHANGING WAYS OF GAME. 


Facts in support of the principle that the fittest must 
survive have never been wanting since the great natural- 
ist announced it. We all recognize that the strongest, 
the most cunning, the swiftest and the most wary of 
any species are the ones most likely to procure food or 
to escape from their enemies, and so to survive and to 
transmit to their offspring those qualities which have 
prolonged their lives. Like many other great truths, 
the principle is so simple that we may well wonder that 
the world waited so long for its announcement and its 
demonstration. Even the most unlettered hunter or gun- 
ner accummulates facts which bear on it, and though he 
may never have heard of Darwin or Wallace, will relate 
to you matters which might well enough have found a 
place in their writings. 

The fitness which gives advantage to any creature is, 

of course, mental as well as physical. That experience 
teaches is just as true of wild creatures as it is of men. 
Alexander Selkirk, whose adventures gave us the boy’s 
great classic, told of the dreadful tameness of the birds 
which he found on the desert island where he was cast 
away, and the early voyagers in unknown seas relate the 
same tale of tameness in birds, seals and other animals 
when these first saw man. To-day there is no animal on 
this continent more cunning than the much-hunfed deer 
that lives in a settled country. But twenty years ago there 
were many places in the farther West, seldom or never 
visited by the white men, where the deer would long 
stand and stare at the hunter, at least falling an easy prey 
to his rifle. No animal in this country is shyer or more 
wary than the mountain sheep of to-day, yet fifty years 
ago it was considered, except the buffalo, the easiest ani- 
mal to kill on all the plains. Even the stupid buffalo, in 
the few scared individuals that last survived on the north- 
ern plains, learned at length the terrible lesson of experi- 
ence and became as wild as an antelope. A speck upon a 
distant hill was enough to start them in flight; a horse- 
man miles away made them frantic with terror and drove 
them to the most remote and rugged fastnesses of the 
waterless Bad Lands. This wildness and its resultant 
flight reacted on the physical characters of the buffalo 
there, and led to changes in its aspect to which we long 
ago called attention. 





The lesson of experience which these animals learn 
about man is not merely that he is a dangerous creature, 
and one to bea voided. They are as readily taught the 
opposite, and under certain circumstances become as 
tame and as confident in his presence as under other 
conditions they become wild and fearful. With equal 
readiness they learn lessons of danger and of safety. 
Nowhere is this shown better than in the Yellowstone 
National Park, where, under absolute protection, elk, 
deer, mountain sheep and even bears—wildest and wari- 
est of all our game—have learned that there man is for 
them no more dangerous than any other animal. A few 
years ago if any one had predicted that the time would 
come in the Yellowstone Park when the bears would 
make a practice of coming up to the hotels to be fed, he 
would have been laughed at for a lunatic. Yet at the 
present time this is seen daily during the season by 
crowds of-astonished tourists. In the Gardiner cafion 
mountain sheep in winter are daily seen feeding and rest- 
ing within a few yards of the wagon road, along which 
pass the loaded teams going to and from the post. Many 
other examples might be cited of the way in which con- 
tact with civilized man modifies the habits of our larger 
animals. 





Coming down to our times and to. matters which are 
within the range of experience of large numbers of older 
sportsmen, mention is to be made of the change in habit 
of the quail, or Virginia partridge. It is not so many 
years since the habits of these birds were pretty well 


fixed. In the autumn, after they had settled down to 
their winter feeding ground, it was usually not difficult 
to find them. The gunner familiar with the ground could 
usually locate them without much loss of time. Nowa- 
days this is no longer true. In districts where they are 
much hunted the birds seem to have learned that there is 
no safety for them on the stubbles. They appear to 
venture out from the swamps to feed only for a little 
while in the morning and at night, and then take the 
wing, flying—whether to the swamps again or in some 
other direction—so that a dog cannot follow them, and 
the finding them becomes a matter of pure accident. If 
by chance approached while on the stubble they rise 
wild at the sight of dog or man; the sound of a distant 
gun puts them all on the wing. Manifestly birds pos- 
sessing such caution are likely to survive. 

It is well known that on Long Island, in Connecticut 
and in other places where quail have for many years 
been persistently shot, they often alight in.trees instead 
of on the ground, thus escaping the danger of being 
scented by the dog. This habit appears to be growing 
much more general with the birds in the sections men- 
tioned, and is being taken up in parts of the South where 
we are told it was formerly very rare. It is obviously 
a very great protection. It has béen observed also, as a 
matter of common occurrence at field trials in the South, 
that when a bevy of quail was flushed wild in the open, 
another bevy within hearing would also flush and go 
to cover, presumably concluding that the danger which 
caused their fellows to seek safety was sufficiently seri- 
ous to prompt them to do the same. 

It has also been noted that birds do not lie to the 
dogs’s points so well as formerly, but show a disposition 
to run, and to run fast and far. In Mississippi, in a 
region where the birds have been frequently disturbed, 
it has been observed that after a bevy had beén flushed 
and followed into cover, the birds, though they flew 
together, would when they came to the ground run 
singly in every direction, thus breaking up their identity 
as. a flock, and of course making the work of finding 
them much more difficult. In some parts of the South 
most of the birds keep in the woods or close to. them 
all the time. 





In recent years the habits of the pinnated grouse on 
the Western prairies have undergone marked changes, 
This species was formerly distinctively a bird of the 
open, but of late years it shows, when alarmed, more 
and more a disposition to seek cover—by which we 
mean underbrush and timber. The young prairie 
chickens, once most unsuspicious and gentle birds, have 
become wilder and far better able to take care of them- 
selves than in the past. Nowadays the birds not only 
show a disposition to take’ to cover when alarmed, but 
to pass much of their time in or close to it, thus sug- 
gesting the habit of the Eastern heath hen, which is a 
bird of the woods and not of the open ground. 

The ways of wildfowl in localities where they are con- 
stantly gunned have undergone changes in the same di- 
rection. Where once they flew low they now fly high; 
where formerly they decoyed readily they now often 
avoid decoys, except in weathér which is such as to ob- 
scure the character of the lures. In some places where 
point shooting used to be practiced with great success 
it has now become almost obsolete. The more the fowl 
are gunned the wilder and less accessible they become. 
In certain territories where the numbers of birds are 
still very great the annual destruction grows yearly less, 
notwithstanding the great increase in the number of 
gunners. 





Not only do these wild animals learn by experience 
and thus manage to escape the dangers with which their 
lives are beset by man’s pursuit, but it cannot be doubted 
that the offspring of to-day have inherited from their 
parents a cunning and wariness which the individuals of 
years ago did not know. It is a well-recognized fact 
that the young of bears, wolves and deer, even if they 
have had no experience of man, are at present nearly 
as difficult to capture as the old ones. In other words, 
they have either been taught wisdom’ by their parents 
or have inherited it. Probably both elements have con- 
tributed to their education. 

All these facts, and many others which might be 
gathered, tend to show that man in his destruction of 
these wild creatures is not forever to have matters all his . 
own way. In the constantly increasing cunning of deer: 


and quail which in small numbers are still enabled to 
survive, even where continually hunted, we have hints 
of a time when the inherited intelligence of the game 
will in a measure—if not in large measure—compensate 
for the universal diffusion of rapid-firing arms of pre- 
cision, and for the increasing numbers of the hunters. 





THE LIBERTY OF THE FIELDS. 


SHOOTING conditions in this country are changing in 
no respect more rapidly than with those which govern 
the privilege of entering upon fields for shooting and 
fishing. In the old days—and they were not so long ago, 
either—the gunner who sought shooting privileges was, 
for the most part, a resident of the vicinity, known by 
sight at least to the proprietor of the land, his neighbor 
in fact; and the same neighborly feelings prevailed here 
as in other affairs. To go at will upon a farm and into 
woodlots for birds or squirrels was a matter of course. 
No one ever expected to ask for any special permission 
to do this, nor to have it asked.. There were even then 
posted lands, but these were the exception and not the 
rule, The notion of forbidding free entry upon one’s 
field was not by any means commonly held nor com- 
monly sympathized with. The land owner who treated 
shooters as intruders and trespassers was himself quite 
likely to be looked upon as a bit cranky; and when 
some one got the better of him the community took it 
good-naturedly and appreciated the humor of the situa- 
tion. ; 

Moreover, the same neighborly feeling which openéd 
fields and meadows and woodlands freely to shooters 
and fishermen governed those to whom the privileges 
were extended. Thoughtless boys who tore dewn stone 
walls for woodchucks or rabbits might not ‘stop to 
repair the damage done, but the elders were as regardful 
of the property of their neighbors as of their own, and 
the proprietor whose lands were hunted over had no 
reason to interpret the booming of guns in his fields 
as so many signals that his property was being destroyed, 
fences torn down, stone walls demolished and horses and 
cattle disturbed. He knew that the sportsmen were 
neighbors, and that they were to be trusted. In their 
excursion upon his lands he found no cause of alarm, 
no more than they themselves would have when he 
returned the compliment and went armed and equipped 
upon their fields. 


In some happy lands the old conditions still prevail; 


but in very many sections a decided change of senti- 
ment and of practice has been wrought. It was inevi- 
table that this should be so. The hosts of shooters have 
been multiplied by tens and hundreds. They constitute 
in season, and sometimes out of season, an army of in- 
vasion. They are no longer one’s neighbors nor the 
sons of neighbors. They come from distant towns and 
cities and States, The railroads unload them upon the 
community for all the world like bodies of troops for 
war. The booming of guns, instead of being an inci- 
dent of autumn days, is continuous for weeks and 
months, not omitting Sundays. And when the farmer 
hears the reports he may no longer say to himself, as 
formerly: “That is Tom Smith’s gun. I hope he'll drop 
in and see us on the way home.” For it is not a neigh- 
bor who is shooting, nor any one with a neighbor's 
claim to the privilege of shooting without permission; 
it may be an entire stranger, devoid of the courtesy 
which should prompt to a polite request for permission 
to shoot, and one who, having invaded the fields without 
so much as “by your leave,” assumes to have a natural 
right to be there, and resents any interference or protest 
from the proprietor as a manifestatidn of ‘‘popocracy.” 
Most questions have two sides. This one of shooting 
privileges and trespass laws wili never be settled by de- 
nouncing the farmer as unreasonable when he seeks by 
statute to control his own lands and to forbid or permit 
entrance upon them for shooting. If the laad owners 
in any given district are actually unreasonable in their 
demands, investigation probably will show that their pa- 
tience has been exhausted by the impositions put upon 
them by unreasonable gunners; and there are as yet, 
,; we. believe, few game digtricts where the sportsman who 
«treats others as he would himself be treated if in their 
yplace may not’find in that considerate regard for others 
din open sesame to hospitality and good shooting. The 
game interests of the country have nothing to fear from 
rigorous trespass laws. 
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- Qhe Sportsman Counrist. . 
A Turtle Chase. 


Ong of the most interesting hunting experiences I 
ever enjoyed was a turtle chase in the Indian Ocean. It 
is true that I did not take a very active part in it, was 
spectator rather than hunter, but nevertheless the experi- 
ence was a most enjoyable one. 

I had met a friend of mine at Calicut, where his steam 
yacht was then lying, undergoing some light repairs. 
He asked me to go turtle hunting with him, and I gladly 
accepted the invitation. Next day we started, and after 
steaming a couple of hundred miles, the yacht pulled up 
off a straggling group of coral islands. 

It was too late to do anything that day, but early 
next morning we hoisted the native boat over the side 
and got aboard. It was rather an odd-shaped craft, 
with a deck fore part and a high-peaked nose like a 
gondola. My friend and I sat in the stern. Kutti Ali, 
the native turtle hunter, perched himself on the decked 
bow, and the men bent to their oars to carry us in among 
the islands. 

It was a perfect day, and the sea was as clear as crystal. 
I never saw such limpid water. There wasn’t a ripple, 
and we could see the bottom at eight or nine fathoms as 
though we were looking through a sheet of clean glass. 
We seemed almost to be floating on air. Underneat 
us lay all sorts of colored sea shrubs, interspersed wi 
horns and hollows of coral, and among these darted 
thousands of bright little fishes of almost every con- 
ceivable hue. 

Gazing down at the bottom, I noticed a long, lazy- 
looking creature whose jet blackness contrasted strangely 
with the gaudy colors all around it. My friend informed 
me that this was the sea slug from which was derived 
that extensive article of commerce which the Chinese 
are so fond of using in their soups, beche de mer. If you 
touched this creature, he said, it would exude a liquor 
which would stain your fingers a dark red. 

Having satisfied our curiosity gazing down into the 
depths, we brought our attention back to the matter in 
hand. Kutti Ali, the spare and sinewy native, was stand- 
ing on the bow, with his hand shading his eyes, looking 
to the right and left for game. Presently he seemed to 
catch sight of a quarry. He began to make active prepa- 
rations for the chase.. He first gave orders to the boat- 
men to pull in the direction he desired, and while they 
were doing so he stripped off everything save his loin 
cloth, and stood ready for the fray. 

For our part, we looked earnestly in the direction in 
which the boat was heading, but could discern nothing. 
The water on which we were now gliding was about 
tait. deep, and the bottom was mostly of fine white sand, 
with here and there a clump of shrubs and coral. 

It appears that Kutti Ali, from his vantage point on 
the bow, had seen a dark shadow pass from one to an- 
other of these clumps, which he believed to be a turtle. 
As we approached its hiding place, Kutti Ali kept his 
keen eye fixed upon it, so that the quarry should not 
elude him. Presently he motioned the oarsmen to cease 
rowing, and we all peered down over the side. We could 
observe nothing at first, but while we were still looking 
all of a sudden a big, dark creature darted out of the 
shadow of the clump and sped away for the shelter of 
another. That turtle was no fool! Instead of scooting 
off in the direction our boat was pointed, he rounded on 
us, and so gained considerable time. Kutti Ali fished u 
a long bamboo pole and helped to get the boat around, 
keeping at the same time a sharp eye on the clump where 
our chase had taken refuge. The water was so limpid 
and still we could see the spot quite plainly. Once more 
we were on the turtle’s track. This time, however, he 
did not wait for us to come up, but scooted away at full 
speed for the deeper water, toward a large patch of 
rocks and sea shrubbery, which promised him. greater 
safety from his pursuers. : 

It was now a race for life. If our quarry gained that 
patch, he would escape us to a certainty, and he had 
soyds. start. Kutti Ali turned to the rowers and urged 
them to increase their speed. They caught his enthusi- 
asm and pulled like sons o’ guns. 

On, on we dashed after that turtle, gaining on him inch 
by inch and foot by foot, but it was exceedingly doubtful 
if, we should be able to reach him in time. Kutti Ali 
seemed to fear this, and capered about on his little deck, 
gesticulating like a madman. 

“Valli! valli! oraka valli, kuttigale!” (Pull! pull! 
pull strong, O my children!) and six pairs of lusty arms 
made the boat fairly fly through the water. 

The turtle was now only about 1ooyds. from the big 
clump, and we were still some 2oyds. behind. The chase 
looked to us almost hopeless, but not so to Kutti Ali. 
He knew several tricks in turtle hunting that we weren’t 
at all up to. Suddenly we saw him raise his bamboo 
pole and bring the end of it down with a resounding 
whack on the deck. As soon as this noise reached the 
turtle he made a spurt forward, but soon fell back to his 
former speed. Again came the thump of the bamboo, 
and again the foolish and frightened quarry spouted. 
This was repeated a third time, and as each spurt had 
tended to exhaust‘the stock of air in the creature’s wind- 
bag, there was nothing for him to do but to rise to the 
surface and replenish. Up he came, and in such a 
mighty hurry that he sprang almost entirely out of the 
water, his head and neck outstretched to take breath; 
and then down he went again. But this had taken up 
some of his precious time, and we were now close upon 
him, 

Presently he seemed to grow “rattled.” Instead of 
keeping straight on toward his mark, by doing which 
he might possibly have reached safe shelter, he sheered 
off from his course, and so gave us a better chance to 
capture him. 

n he went past the big clump, leaving it 8 or 1oyds. 
to one side. Kaving got his chase out into the open, 
Kutti Ali contented himself with racing along over- 
head and a few yards behind. Before making any fur- 
ther move, he evidently meant to tire the creature out. 

Now, what do you suppose that turtle did? Having 





gest the clump, he suddenly rounded on us 
again and scooted back toward it at full speed. He must 
have judged that he would gain on us that way, and 
reach safety after If ever a boat came 
round quickly, it was ours, and we were after our tricky 
game before he had gained half a dozen yards. 

Kutti Ali’s mad was up, and it was evident that he 
wasn’t going to be fooled by a lumping old turtle any 
longer. We saw him get ready to dive, and when the 
boat came up again and her nose was almost over the 
turtle’s back, Kutti Ali made a spring into the air, twisted 
his body round so that he faced us, and went down feet 
foremost just about a yard ahead of his prey. 

As our boat shot over the place where he had disap- 
peared, all we could see as we looked down into the 
depths was a confused jumble of legs and feet and arms 
and flippers. Next moment we saw the turtle darting 
out to sea again. He had evaded the fatal grasp which 
Kutti Ali had tried to get on his flippers, and so es- 


caped, 

The sopping hunter came to the surface puffing and 
blowing, and we pulled him aboard and resumed the 
pursuit. Once more we gained upon him, for he was 
now beginning to grow very tired. Presently the native 
made his spring into the air a second time, twisted his 
body round as before, and disappeared in a volume of 
spray. The unfortunate turtle was not so nimble this 
time as he was before, and though he attempted the 
same dodge, his hind flipper did not escape the wary 
diver. We saw the same jumble of legs and arms and 
nie but while we could not witness the feat, Kutti 

i, with the hind flipper in his vise-like grip, reached 
forward with a quick motion and seized the fore flipper 
on the same side, and the jig was up. As the man and 
the turtle rose to the surface, another of the boatmen 
leaped over and assisted the breathless but exultant diver. 
With a sudden push upward on one side and downward 
on the other, the captured turtle was turned over on his 
back in the water, and after a few long, wheezy breaths 
through his horny beak and nostrils, and a few inef- 
fectua] struggles to regain his natural position, he yielded 
up the contest. 

Our boat was tilted, and with a “heave, ho!” and con- 
siderable danger of a capsize, we got Mr. Turtle on board 
and took him to the yacht. On weighing him we found 
him to tip the scales at exactly 327lbs., and his shell 
measured 3ft. 7in. one way by 3ft. gin. the other. 

On the whole, what with the sunny loveliness of the 
day, the beauty of the scene and the novelty of the ex- 
perience, this my first and only participation in a turtle 
chase was one of the most enjoyable incidents of my 
life. G. H. W. 


‘ s 
Ice Architecture and Winter 

WINTER visitors to the hyperborean cities of St. Paul, 
Winnipeg, Montreal or Quebec, never fail to be enthused 
by the eclat of the local hyemal sports, which so often 
culminate in carnivals eclipsing in brilliancy and fervor 
the fetes of more southern climes. Hearthrug denizens 
of low latitudes, who are always wont to contemplate 
zero weather with a shiver, at once fall in love with an 
atmosphere and climate which yields to both sexes a 
measure of vigor and health-giving enjoyment such as 
they had never experienced before or contemplated. 
Romps on snowshoes, curling, coasting, toboggan 
whirls, sleigh rides, fantastic processions, ice palaces, 
and the rhythmic courses of the ice rink, they find, have 
taken the place in those cities of the enervating indoor 
pastimes which were once in vogue, and apparently 
everyone has been the gainer by. it. Not to say that 
social interchanges of the drawing room and tea table 
are obsolete, but rather that their enjoyment is enhanced 
and enlarged by the ability and disposition to enjo 
which are imbued into the whole system, moral as well 
as physical, by the potential agency of frost. Youngsters 
who sport on the streets and rinks are all as rosy as 
radishes and as tough as hickory nuts, jolly and self- 
poised, while the old and elderly declare that life is the 
more worth the living for the vigor which comes to 
them through the self-enforced duty of turning out be- 
times into the frigid air to view or participate in the 
saturnalia of the season. By Pallas! there are no such 
ruddy and happy damsels as those who tramp with the 
snowshoe clubs in witchery of fleecy capotes and gaudy 
tuques of blue and crimson. Instead of poling in for 
the winter like dull bruin they all exert themselves to 
make that frigid period hilarious and especially enjoy- 
able. And the whole community profits in oe way, 
for how can sensuality and villainy find place or flourish 
in healthy and rugged conditions? King Borealis in- 
terdicts it. 

The universal eclat which has always attended the in- 
stallation of ice palaces in these boreal cities, and the 
incomparable creations which have grown up in a night, 
as it were, like frost work on a window pane, have had 
the effect to excite a keen interest in the possibilities of 
ice architecture. Long strides indeed have been taken 
in this direction since the year when the empress of all 
the Russias erected her primitive structure on the river 
Neva. Nothing so fairylike and fantastic had ever been 
seen before then, and every fur-clad dweller under the 
arctic line contemplated with feelings akin to awe an 
edifice which was so solid as to resist the assault of 
armies, and yet so unsubstantial and evanescent withal 
as to melt like a dream. The adians, who built their 
first ice palace in 1883, were good imitators of the Neva 
model, though quite surpassing it in size and architec- 
tural desi ; but the Minnesota city of St. Paul later on 
was emulous of what Montreal had previously accom- 
plished, and attempted more pretentious lines. The suc- 
cess which she achieved elicited the admiration of all 
who beheld the wondrous structure which she created. 
It was a subtile inspiration of ius. The adians 
had attempted only rectangular lines; the others adopted 
intricate geometrical and exquisite curves, with 
arabesques, which were produced without much addi- 
tional labor or expense, so that her first inception far 

one of the three Laurentian palaces which 
h preseéed | it. 


But her second effort (in 1887) was more aspiri: 
still. It was superlative. It was far more elabogate a 
twice as expensive, while the palaces of 1888 and 1889 
were yet unique conceptions, and marvels even to the 
ambitious men of the Northwest, to whom colossal en- 
terprises are not at all uncommon. Perhaps the palace 
of, 1887 may be regarded as the-climax of them all, not 
only in its tout ensemble, but in its details and boreal 
accessions.~ Its exterior dimensions were 200 by 2a2oft., 
with a superficial area of nearly an acre. Its principal 
tower rose to a height of 130ft. Imposing effects were 
obtained by an ingenious juxtaposition of angles and 
facades, towers, balconies and turrets, which would have 
astonished the medieval architects. And the interiors 
were quite as elaborate as the outside, .being divided 
into many superb apartments, the chief of all being the 
grand hall of audience, which was a perfect circle rooft. 
én diameter, decorated with ice statuary of heroic size. 
The throne room at the base of the huge “donjon keep” 
was an imposing octagon Soft. across, while the throne 
itself was a wondrous work of art, massive, rich and 
chaste, vying with the marbles of Rome. Transcendant 
effects were produced by electric interior illuminations, 
which were truly weird, novel and enchanting. Pene- 
trating the translucent walls, they suffused the whole 
fabric from summit to foundation in a manner more en- 
trancing than moonlight on the lake, or the play of 
phosphorescent ripples on a South Sea island beach. 
It was glory en'bloc, congealed! 

For several subsequent years mild winters prevented 
repetition, thereby gaining a new character for Minne- 
sota weather, which was supposed to be almost subarctic 
in its severity. But in 1895 the ice king resumed his 
sway, and a new structure of ice blocks arose. This 
time it was a fortress instead of a palace—a simple, 
rough-work fortification, with parapets 15ft. high, and 
bastions at the angles, and a central tower rising 3oft. 
Its area of space of 600 by 3ooft. gave ample opportunity 
for Indian camps, interior games and pageants, and 
wider scope for the salient features of the winter carni- 
val, which in itself has invariably proved a source of 
social, physical and pecuniary emolument, as immense 
crowds from abroad were attracted by the street illu- 
minations and parades and the holiday license which 
was everywhere allowed. 

During the same winter Leadville, Col., made a new 
departure, and instituted an ice palace in the castellated 
form which St. Paul had discarded, but circumstances 
of mood and weather have not prompted a reproduction 
of the like in any quarter, so that what is written here 
may pass for history instead of current description. 
The amounts spent on these ice structures has been con- 
siderable, but the investments have proved satisfactory, 
and it is a safe venture to predict that if the Klondike 

ans out liberally this year a structure will arise on the 

per Yukon which will shame the Eskimo and beat 
pe gyn ny records in ice architecture. The following 
we the dimensions of the principal ice palaces erected to 
ate: | 
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Length, Width, Height, 
Date. Place. feet. feet feet. Cost. 
1888... + een Boe sees 90 90 . $2,000 
1884........Montreal.......- : 7 4,000 
1885... Montreal........ alee ~ 100 5.000 
1856...0...St. Paul... 160 106 10,000 
1887........St. Paul... 200 115 20,000 
1688... «00h, PAM. sccccees . 200 182 20,000 
Re ree 202 ill 15,000 





An Hour with the Gray Squirrel. 


In southeastern Virginia, where—before the war— 
were vast well tended, rich plantations, is now to be 
found much waste land. Those owning large tracts 
can generally afford to cultivate but a‘portion of the land, 
and the remainder is allowed to lie idle to be overrun 
with field pine and scrub growth. The merchantable 
hard wood timber has been cut off of much of the land, 
but now and then a tract is found whose owner has re- 
fused to succumb to the blandishments of the sawmill 
man, Game of all kinds is plentiful in this section, from 

uail down to deer. Some men would reverse this classi- 
cation, but my brother sportsmen will accept it. Quail 
are especially plentiful; owing to a prohibitory law 
against killing them in any season, now in its second 


year. 

A walk through our stubble in September resulted in 
raising (we only flush in shooting season) three fine 
coveys of well-grown birds, to my regret, all peaceably 
disposed. 

I am law-abiding, but would exercise the universal prin- 
siete of self-defense, at any time,.if attacked by Virginia 
quail. 

While spending a few days in September on a planta- 
tion where the timber had been preserved, I went one 
morning to see if the squirrel was ready for his share 
of the season’s sport. ° 

If you find this gentleman in the hickories then he 
is game and edible. Slipping from the house at break 
of day—an ideal morning for hunting squirrels, perfectly 
still and warm—I crossed the barn lot, scaled a fence 
and was in the woods—a grand forest of oak, hickory, 
elm, poplar, gum and other trees, many towering to a 
height that made me wish for something heavier than the 
light 16-gauge weapon I carried; for, although a young 
squirrel is easily stopped in his rush for the den tree, 
by a well directed load of No. 6 chilled from a 5%lb. 16- 
auge, an old fellow in tall timber with a coat that has 
fad two or three winters’ tanning will not even stop to 
scratch for so small a matter. 

You need a 10-gauge and No. §s for the old folks in 
the big trees, and then you will have to leave one up a 
tree now and then. 

If you have a drop of sporting blood in your veins you 
will feel a sense of pure delight in being in the woods 
at daybreak, when all the bird, animal and insect life is 
awakening. You will thrill with gratitude and fervent 
content that is almost prayer. 

nerally you will wonder at your imbecility in sleep- 
ing away such delight, as you have been doing mornin 
after morning for years past, and determine that you will 
do so no more, but rise early and get into the woods 
often, if not every day. 

This enthusiasm is well founded and real, but tran- 
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sient. The next morning when you again wake at day- 
break you will hastily snuggle down with another sense 
of “fervent content” that you don’t have to go into the 
woods, but can sleep. 

The woods does not wake to life like the fields; it is 
gentle and quiet in the woods at daybreak. Birds call 
softly, as though loath to disturb the profound stillness. 
The insect army seems but half awake and droning in 
whispers. The rollicking rowdy squirrel, who at the first 
bright ray of sunshine will be threshing down a shower 
of nuts from the top of a hickory, or barking shrill de- 
fiance at a rival a quarter of a mile distant, will be as 
quiet as the proverbial mouse when he steals through 
the woods at early dawn. Turn out the first bright morn- 
ing you wake early and get into the nearest woods for a 
personal test of this pleasure; you will then see how much 
the reality exceeds the word picture, even when drawn 
by an enthusiast. 

In plenty of time I made my way down among the‘tall 
hickories, where the first stand was to be made, for it 
was to be a “still-hunt,” as the natives call hunting with- 
out a dog. 

The first faint sounds of woods life were beginning to 
be heard, and there was what woodsmen ‘call the smell 
of day in the air. 

The trees were dark and spectral low down, but get- 
ting quite distinct higher up against the sky. 

In a few moments I heard the “swish” of a limb that 


told of a squirrel making for his breakfast in a near hick- 
ory. Then came the rattle of nails as he rushed down the 
scaly bark of a white oak; another faint “swish” and he 
is safe in some near-by hickory without ever showing 
fur. But this is no cause for discouragement, for so 
soon as his toilet js complete, and the tattoo of the wood- 
pecker’s ivory on a dead limb announces the near ap- 
proach of the “king of day,” he will begin to shell and 
cut nuts with a greedy abandon that will quickly lead 
to his detection. The first squirrel actually located re- 
sulted in a most disgusting fumble, as it took four shots 
to bring them to bag. This will occasionally occur with 
the best shots, and is hard to explain satisfactorily, but 
is probably most often due to the thick leaves on the 
tree hiding the exact location, or else shooting at the 
squirrel’s tail when his body is safely protected. 

These are the reasons with which I have always sat- 
isfied myself for such fumbles when I made them, but 
after fifteen years of patient effort I have yet to evolve 
a reason that fully satisfies my shooting companion when 
he sees me do it. 

After this poor beginning, as misfortunes never travel 
singly, a handicap appeared on the scene in the person 
of a little darky—Isaac Suh—and the invariable compan- 
ion, a cur dog. 

“He's a fiset, suh! I jes hear you shoot an’ cum to see 
what you had got treed, an’ to see if my dawg c’uldn’t 
git him fur you. O, yas, suh, he is a good squwl dawg 
—he good fur all varmints too.” 

With good intentions, but poor judgment, Isaac and 
the “fiset” followed me about, making noise enough 
for “beaters” instead of “stalkers,” until we had found 
and killed two very unwary squirrels, then to his sincere 
regret he found that he “Mus’ be gittin’ ‘long down to 
de pea patch to pick peas.” 

Left thus dependent upon my own resources, I fol- 
lowed a fence row for some distance, listening intently 
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for the telltale fall of a nut or “swish” of a limb, ap- 
parently coming from a tall hickory about Soyds. ahead. 

Working up cautiously, I took a position that gave 
me a clear view, and found that I had treed. 

A shower of chips was falling through the lower 
limbs of the tree, showing that at least one hungry fel- 
low was hard at work high up in the hickory shelling a 
breakfast. When a hungry, unsuspicious squirrel is 
breakfasting in a nut tree that has thick leaves on it, 
you never know how many are there. One will make 
such a fuss and keep the air so full of chips you are 
ready to believe that you have half a dozen treed. 

Growing near the hickory was a poplar tree, whose 
Sere top pushed well up close under its highest 
imbs. 

Cuttings seemed to be falling from the poplar, and I 
concluded that my squirrel had gotten his breakfast 
in the hickory and carried it to the poplar to eat. But 
now on closer inspection it seemed that another stream 
of cuttings was pouring from the hickory, and I con- 
gratulated myself on having two squirrels within range. 

I have often heard hunters tell about eight or ten 
squirrels up one tree, but have thought—charitably 
speaking—it probably was where trees were very scarce, 
or squirrels unusually plentiful. 

From an experience dating from early youth, when 
too young to be trusted with a gun, 1 used to wheedle 
old Uncle Peter into lending me his “armah cyarbine,” 
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ately with their hindfeet, growling and spitting furiously. 

I could easily have dropped them both with one shot 
while in this position, but it was the first genuine mill 
of this kind I had ever seen, and altogether too spicy an 
entertainment to interrupt. Finally one broke away 
and retreated up the tree, while the other, seemingly 
victorious and fully satisfied, crawled up ‘and sat upon 
the limb, master of the situation, but considerably dis- 
figured. 

Concluding that it was about time for foreign interven- 
tion, I drew on the retreating pugilist and dropped him, 
clean killed, with the right-hand barrel of the 16-gauge; 
then turning my attention to the other one found that 
he had not moved, further than to crane his neck over 
the limb to peer down to the ground, where lay his late 
antagonist. With the left barrel I laid him quiet within 
a few feet of the other. 

At the last shot 1 heard a rustle, and looking up saw 
another squirrel making down a long limb of the hickory 
toward the poplar, and shoving in fresh shells opened 
fire on him as he ran. . 

Hard hit at the first shot, he fell, but caught with his 
forepaws on a limb half way down and began trying to 
swing back on to the limb, with lots of climb left in him. 
Giving him the second barrel, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing him drop quietly down by the two already shot. 

Just then another squirrel jumped from the hickory to 
the poplar, and from there—before I could look—into a 
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and run off hunting, to the present time, when I am using 
my second hammerless, I have yet to find a greater num- 
ber of squirrels than five in one tree, 

In those dear old carbine days of long ago, when after 
tramping for many weary miles I sometimes returned 
successful and triumphant with one poor little half-starved 
old squirrel (probably an escaped pet) and proudly car- 
ried him the full length of the main street, the admira- 
tion and envy of all the other boys, I did then occasion- 
ally tell about six or seven or ten that I found in one 
tree, and fit each one with a fearful and wonderful nar- 
row escape from my deadly gun, but now apologize for 
any of those stories, unforgotten and unforgiven. 

I had made out my squirrel in the top of the poplar, 
and was proceeding to draw on him, when his companion 
in. the hickory, incensed by some insult, real or fancied, 
dropped the nut he was cutting on, sprang into the pop- 
lar and assaulted him in the most vicious and apparently 
unexpected manner. 

I instantly lowered my gun, as a game fight is better 
than any game to me. 

There was some very loud and seemingly profane con- 
versation for a few moments, and a terrible threshing 
in the leaves in the tree top, then the fray took shape as 
one, feeling that he was not holding his own, started 
to retreat down the tree, with the other in close pursuit. 
Down they came with a rush that sounded like scraping 
a bushy limb down a tree triink until they were almost 
to the ground. Circling the tree, they flew back up about 
half way to the top, when the pursuer overtook the pur- 
sued and they clinched. 

Such a fight I never imagined possible for anything 
less wicked than a pair of dissolute tomcats. They plied 
tooth and nail, and the fur flew. They lost their balance 
and fell, close clinched, to a limb 1oft. below the one they 
had been fighting on, and over this they hung, one on 
either side, gripping each other’s head, clawing desper- 





tall white oak. He was evidently desperately homesick 
and losing no time. 

This was more than I bargained for, and it rattled me 
considerably; but after a little time lost by trying to 
crowd both shells into one barrel I got loaded and 
opened fire, making a beautiful clean miss with both 
barrels, He was too far away for safe shooting and 
rapidly increasing the distance, but as quickly as pos- 
sible I reloaded and threw two more loads of shot after 
him, with no other result than to make him jump about 
twice as far as usual each shot. 

Waiting for a few moments to see if the cld hickory 
concealed any more surprises, I gathered up my game 
and mtade my*way to the house in time for breakfast. 

I had been out less than two hours; had bagged six 
squirrels; umpired a game fight; done some fast shoot- 
ing, and developed an extraordinary appetite. Alto- 
gether, created a red-letter day for hours of reminis- 
cence. Lewis Hopkins. 


Mowing Machines and Nesting Quail. 


CentraL City, W. Va.—A land-owning sportsman 
living about four miles from this city has a good and per- 
haps novel plan for keeping up a fair supply of game. 
The mowing machines, as is quite well known, are the 
cause of much destruction of the nests of quail 

During the incubating season he takes his dog to the 
fields which are to, be reaped, and by the dog’s points 
discovers the nests of the birds. Mer every nest he 
drives a stake. So -at'mowing time he leaves the quail 
undisturbed, with the grass still waving over atid shield- 
ing her pretty little head, while the dear maternal heart 
throbs in glad expectation of the first “peep” of a prison- 
freed birdie, and no doubt with a hearty “thank you’ 
for the kind consideration by the man so merciful— 
pro tem. N. D. Extine, 
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Alatural History. 
The New York Audubon Society. 


THE annual meeting of the New York State Audubon 
Society was held on the afternoon of Wednesday, Feb. 
9, at the American Museum of Natural History. A re- 
port was read by Dr. J. A. Allen, of the executive com- 
mittee, detailing the work done by the committee during 
the year. Attention was called to the difficulty of carry- 
ing on the society’s work through a lack of money. Dr. 
Allen read the report of the secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Emma H. Lockwood, which showed a deficit of 
$64, and comparison was made with the annual report 
of the Massachusetts Society, which shows a member- 
ship of 2,000, with an annual income of over $2,000, as 
compared with a membership in the New York Society 
of less than 400 and a proportionate income. The offi- 
cers of the preceding year were re-elected. They are as 
follows: President, Morris K. Jesup; Honorary Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. Robert Abbe, Miss Maria R. Audubon, 
Mrs. Samuel P. Avery, Miss Eleanor Blodgett, Mrs. 
William C. Doane, Mrs. David S. Egleston, Mrs. Morris 
K. Jesup, Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, Mrs. William M. 
Kingsland, Mrs. Francis P. Kinnicutt, Mrs. Seth Low, 
Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, Mrs. Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, Mrs. James Roosevelt, Mrs. Joseph H. Rylance, 
Mrs. Frank K. Sturgis, John Burroughs, John P. 
Haines, George Bird Grinnell, Ph. D., Henry G. Mar- 
quand, Right-Rev. Henry-C. Potter, D. D., Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Abbott H. Thayer; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Miss Emma H. Lockwood; Executive Com- 
mittee, Frank M. Chapman, chairman; Mrs. J. A. Al- 
len, Mrs. Melbert B. Cary, Mrs. F. N. Doubleday, Miss 
Emma H. Lockwood, Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, Mrs. 
May Riley Smith, Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, J. A: 
Allen, Ph.D., William Dutcher, Henry Van Dyke, Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday, Frederick Peterson, M.D., Henry S. 
Williams, M.D. 

Addresses were made by Dr. R. Heber Newton and 
Mr. Frank Chapman. 

The society has recently issued a number of useful 
documents. Among these are a-poster to be set up in 
public places giving extracts from the bird protective 
acts of the State, and a letter from Charles R. Skinner, 
State Superintendent of Schools, calling attention of 
principals and teachers in the schools of the State to the 
excellent work done by the Audubon Society, and re- 
questing these teachers to use every effort in protecting 
the birds. The general circular of the Audubon Society, 
with a list of officers, appears; also two very attractive 
short stories, one for boys and one for girls, written by 
Mrs. J. A. Allen, wife of the eminent ornithologist so 
weli known in bird protective work. A reprint of the 
United States Department of Agriculture circular rec- 
ommending the establishment of Bird Day in the 
schools; a short illustrated explanation of the way egrets 
are obtained, by Mr. Frank M. Chapman; an essay on 
the economic value of birds, and an artist’s appeal by Mr. 
Abbott H. Thayer, complete the list of the papers in 
question. 

Appealing, as these do, to a very wide public, it cannot 
be doubted’ that this literature will do a great deal of 
good. . 








Music and the Dog. 


I HAVE a small dog that is remarkably intelligent, a 
good performer of many tricks and extremely vivacious. 
He is very good at dancing, from which one might sup- 
pose the violin to be his favorite instrument. But quite 
the contrarv.. The tone of this instrument seems to 
cause him extreme anguish. The violinist of the family 
has an instrument of the purest tone, and he draws a 
smooth bow. One class of tunes seems no more offen- 
sive than another, but it seems that those played in the 
key of C affect him most. When the music begins he 
will sometimes leave the room with head down, back 
arched and tail droopine, at the same time piteously 
whining. But generally he utters long and loud wails, 
painfully human in tone and inflection, seeming to come 
from a heart almost upon the point of breaking; and 
when the violin is laid down he evinces a relief and 
satisfaction that are not to be mistaken. And what is 
most singular is the fact that no other instrumental 
music seems to affect him; he pays not the slightest at- 
tention to it. 

In our house a mandolin club meets semi-weekly, and 
all the noise of mandolin, guitar, violoncello, harp, etc., 
does not disturb him in the least. I have asked myself 
the question: Does the tone of the violin affect his 
head; his nerves, or awaken unpleasant emotions? If 
the first two, why should not the louder noise of other 
music affect him in the same way? If the emotions are 
awakened what must be their character? Are they 
melancholic, or the emotions of pity for one who seems 
to be in distress? If of pity why are not his demonstra- 
tions to the performer well marked? These questions 
may remain unanswered, but that this dog suffers when 
the violin is played is obvious beyond all doubt. 

N. D. Extine. 


Taxidermy and Sculpture, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Being a subscriber to Forrest AND STREAM, Mr. Geo. 
H. Storck's astonishing article under the above caption 
duly came before me. The style in which Mr. Storck 
waves aside and banishes to the depths of oblivion the 
work of all his predecessors in the field of taxidermy 
is more than superb; it is magnificent. And when I 
read that “taxidermy has now reached the highest point 
it ever can attain,” I wept for joy that I had lived to see 
this day. 

For several years I have lived along in a slipshod 
way, honestly believing that Richardson and Rowley 
and Will Palmer and Prof. Dyche and Aksley and F. S. 
Webster had done a lot of modeling in making their 
clay-covered statues, and had done a great deal of it 
with tare and commendable artistic skill, I have heard 
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several of those men exclaim: “How much easier it is 
to model z statue than it is to mount the skin of an ani- 
mal!” And it has for years been my belief that the 
production of statues covered with modeling clay, duly 
modeled into form, and with the skin of the animal duly 
modeled down upon it, all began in 1882; but Mr. 
Storck says that “later a few men began to model a 
little.” 

I have known one or two men to “fall down” in 
their work and blame the clay for it all. I once knew 
a painter who used to curse the canvas because his 
colors did not look right. There may be other taxider- 
mists than Mr. Storck who do not know how to use 
clay successfully, but if there are, I am sure a few les- 
sons would set them right. I have seen some hundreds 
of mammals mounted over clay, and never yet have 
I seen one that had torn to piecés, or even cracked, that 
had lost shape or had been “burned” by the clay. 

Mr. Storck’s pictures of a living horse and a plaster 
model of it are all right; but neither of them is taxi- 
dermy! What we old fogies now want to see is a pic- 
ture of a horse’s skin mounted over such a plaster 
model as that represented. And what we want to know 
is, how much it costs to mount a horse—or a deer—in 
that sculpturesque way. We should like to have Mr. 
Storck give us an ocular demonstration, and have him 
prove to us with a photograph of some of his work 
that in his hands, and by his new and only good method, 
taxidermy really has “reached the highest point it ever 
can attain.” Wiiiiam T. Hornapay. 


Woodcock Strutting. 


SEVERAL articles in late issues of Forest AND STREAM 
on this habit of the woodcock bring to mind an incident 
which my brother and I witnessed some five years ago. 
We were taking a fishing trip to Koskee Lake for bass. 
About two miles from our destination we had to de- 
scend a deep ravine to cross Beaver Creek, a small 
stream spanned by a bridge. A sturdy growth of alders 
bordered the rivulet on each side, with numerous gaps 
through which we could see the water. The road fol- 
lowed close on its banks. As we drove slowly along, en- 
joying the glorious June morning, we noticed a large 
saw-log stranded in the shallow water directly in one of 
these open spaces, and on each end of the log was a 
bird. We had no trouble in recognizing them as a pair 
of woodcock. 

The one on the upper end of the log particularly at- 
tracted our attention by his peculiar antics. He would 
drop his wings until they touched the bark and then 
strut down the log 4 or 5ift., exactly as the gobbler does 
in the barnyard, He would then turn and strut back 
again, remain in one place and teeter back and forward 
a number of times, then stretch his neck to its fullest 
extent and point his bill directly upward, and then his 
neck would shrink up until nothing but his long bill 
and big eyes were visible. 

During all this time the bird at the opposite end of the 
log, which we took to be his mate, remained perfectly 
impassive and apparently took no notice of the hand- 
some gallant opposite her. 

We watched this unique performance for half an hour, 
not being over 25ft. distant from the pair. When we 
resumed our journey the dandy seemed to be as eager 
as ever to attract the dainty lady’s attention. Our only 
regret was that we had left our camera at home. 


KosuHeEe. 
Gravennurst, Ont. 


Camp-ffire Hlicherings. 


“That reminds me.” 


Ir had been a very pnsatisfactory day in camp. In the 
first place it had rained hard, effectually preventing the 
Redoubtable Hunter from bringing in anything but a 
wet jacket. Then, in the afternoon, it had turned cold, 
and not a bass would rise to the flies of the Inveterate 
Fisherman, Thé tents were full of mosquitoes, the fire 
refused to burn, and even the Colossal Liar’s pipe went 
out when he removed it from his mouth to expectorate. 

“It does beat the world what luck some people have,” 
said he, as he struggled with a damp match to relight the 
brierwood. “Here we have been for four days, and not 
a blamed bass worth taking out of the water, while not 
even old Redoubtable there has done anything for the 
delectation of our palates. Wish I had gone trout fish- 
ing instead of trampoozling away up here.” 

“Wish you had too,” said the Inveterate Fisherman. 
“It would have saved us many a painful stretch of the 
imagination in following some of your truthful stories.” 

“Well,” exclaimed the Major, “trout fishing is not so 
bad; you are bound to have a disagreeable time of it, 
anyway, either with the weather or the black flies or the 
general cussedness of the lay of the land; and if you do 
get a nice basketful of fish, why, bless your heart, no 
king ever sat down to a finer spread than they afford.” 

“Speaking of trout,” said the Colossal Liar, “reminds 
a the first trout I ever caught I captured on dry 
and, 

A groan from the Inveterate Fisherman followed this 
remark. He muttered: “Now we are in for another, and 
no place to run to.” 

“Yes,” calmly went on the Liar, “I was hunting once’— 
a snort of disgust from the Redoubtable—“along the 
bank of a small stream in Onondaga county, New York. 
There were thousands of muskrats living under the banks, 
and the bottom of the stream was covered with ears of 
corn which they had dragged into the water from a 
nearby cornfield. Suddenly I saw a big fellow poke his 
nose out of a hole directly opposite me, and instantly I 
drew up my rifle and fired at him. With the report a 
beautiful trout darted out from under the bank at my 
feet, and went flashing away up the stream. I knew 
that the water ran very shallow only a few yards above, 
so I hurried along after the fish, and when he took refuge 
under a stone I scared him out again with a bit of pebble. 
He kept right up into still shallower water, and finally 
reached a place where he could not swim. e€ con- 


tinued flapping along, howeyer, until he actually 
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threw himself out on dry land, and I ran to him, tossed 
him on to the grass, rapidly scooped a tiny pool in the 
gravel and put him in it. Then I went to the house, 
about half a mile away, got a large pail and brought the 
trout home, where I put him in the deep well.” . 

A great cheer arose from the party at the conclusion of 
this tale, in which all joined but the Redoubtable Hunter. 
He sat silently chewing the cud of reflection until the 
noise had subsided; then he, too, broke forth: - 

“That’s a pretty story; do you suppose anybody is 
going to believe that yarn?” : 

“Yes, sir, I do,” replied the Colossal Liar; “and if 
anybody here doubts it, all I have got to say is, let 
him come with me up into Onondaga county, and I will 
show him the very creek and the very well.” 

“That’s very well—”’ began the Story Teller, but at 
this point the Hunter broke in again. 

“Now,” he went on, “if you want to hear a true story 
of how I shot my first rabbit with my boot, I will tell 
it.” : 

The Fisherman started out of the tent rather hurriedly 
at this, but it had begun to rain again, and he had to 
return and take his medicine with the rest of us. 

“You see, it was this way. When I was a aor I 
worked on my uncle’s farm in Oswego, N. Y. We had 
been mowing hay in the orchard, and it lay in great 
swaths, ready to be cocked up. We were engaged in 
this work, each with a fork, when all.of a sudden a 
rabbit ran out from under the hay near my feet, and 
it tore away through some long grass that had not yet 
been mowed. I instantly areaeee my fork and ran 
yelling like a young Comanche Indian after him. The 
grass was so heavy and long that bunny could not make 
very fast progress, and I rapidly gained on him, as I 
could see by the undulating movement of the grass. All 
at once he stopped short, and I was so near and poing 
so fast that before I could check my speed I had 
trampled on him with my heel and broke his neck. And 
that is how I came*to shoot my first rabbit with my 
boot.” 

“That reminds me,” said the Major, “of a little ex- 
perience I once had in the Michigan woods with a 
deer——” 

“Hurrah! ‘there she blows!” cried the Inveterate, as 
a mighty bass broke the water right in front of the tent. 
The last of the cold shower was over, the sun was peep- 
ing out from a mass of scattering clouds, and only the 
Colossal Liar remained, sympathetically, to hear the 
Major’s yarn. D. F. I 

New York. 


Lon Shirtliff, in the early 60s or the later 50s, was a 
resident of Quasqueton, a little town on the Wapsipini- 
con River, in the State of Iowa. He resided, we said, 
but, more accurately speaking, he “stayed” with his sis- 
ter, the sweetest’ and prettiest ‘'woman in the village, 
who was a teacher in the town high school. Lon in 
legs was the antithesis of knock-kneed, his shoulders 
sloping as we see in statyes of Venus; long neck and 
arms, and straight as the Decalogue. He had two fail- 
ings. He was lazy. The agué tackled him, but had to 
give it up, for he was too lazy to shake, and he was inor- 
dinately and uncompromisingly ‘ttuthful—too lazy to tell 
a lie. The only thing he could or would do and do well 
was to fish. The fish would come to his hook as natural 
and easy as love to a gum-chewing miss or cats to an 
old maid. Pickerel were his favorite, and the civilization 
of the “Wapsie” not yet being up to spoon and the fly, 
his recourse for bait was the tail of the bullhead, which 
he had the knack of putting in most tempting form for 
this royal fish. His habit, after dissection, was to toss 
the bullhead back into the water, possibly to give it time 
to reflect and prepare itself for that bourne from which 
no bullhead was ever known to return, Certainly bull- 
heads are deserving of a “happy hunting water,” more 
so than some of those who hook them. And so, one 
day, Shirtliff, trolling for pickerel, caught the same bull- 
head with its own tail. This is no idle tale. He said so, 
and to those who knew him that was enough. If he had 
been a common piscatorial liar he would have caught it 
several times, E. P. M. 








Green Mountain Notes. 


Mitton, Vt., Feb. 17.—There has been comparatively 
little hunting in Vermont thus far this season, on ac- 
count of the extremely unfavorable weather, and the 
good days that come few and far between are of little 
use, for the deep snow in the woods makes hunting a 
hardship. Rabbits are very plentiful, and a bag of 
half a dozen, even without the help of a dog, is a com- 
mon occurrence. The favorite method of hunting is to 
go to some place where birch trees have been recently 
felled. Around the birch-brown heaps the rabbits con- 
gregate to feed on the tender buds, and when alarmed 
manufacture tracks in double-quick order for safety; 
and to many of the bunnies flight does mean 
safety, for it requires a steady hand and an alert trigger 
finger to pot a rabbit with full head of steam on. 

Partridges are almost a thing of the past. In the 
thickets, where they formerly existed in flocks, only an 
occasional bird is seen, and the fact is evident that the 
grouse must be wholly protected for a time, else total 
extermination will be the result. The pheasants intro- 
duced here in Vermont several years ago by Dr. W., 
Seward Webb seem to be suited to our frigid winter cli- 
mate to perfection. On the estate where they were 
first introduced, in the town of Shelburne, they have 
greatly increased in numbers, and have spread over a 
considerable area of surrounding country, and have.as 
a result of protection grown so tame that they fre- 
quently come to the farm buildings in search of food, 
and often mingle with the farm poultry. Unfortunately, 
they build their nests in the fields, where the mowing 
machines destroy many eggs and young. Birds have 
also been set at liberty in this place and at Sheldon 
and St. Johnsbury, and in spite of persecution from law- 
defying hunters are reported as doing well. Kenewan, 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Sheep and Snowshoes. 


Curoaco, Ill., Feb. 12.—Mr. Calvin S. McChesney, of 
‘Troy, N. Y., who was my companion in the winter 
thunt in the Blackfoot Reservation last year, starts next 
week, in company with Mr, George B. Harrison, of 
Troy, for another try after a specimen or so of sheep 
sand goats. Mr. J. W. Schultz, of Kipp, Mont., will 
again be the guide. The party will make the goat hunt 
first and then move into the Two Medicine Valley after 
sheep. Mr. McChesney says he is tempted to take his 
umbrella along again, but I am moved to urge that he 
leave it at home. Should he do this, I am satisfied that 
‘we will get his ram’s head this time sure, for the game 
iis there, and Mr. McChesney was only prevented last 
year by the worst kind of hard luck from getting the 
«coveted trophies. The work of the snowshoeing and 
‘winter camping will be all the easier this year, and I 
mot only wish him, but prophesy for him, full success 
‘on a trip in which it would give me the greatest pleasure 
in the world to join. 

Mr. Schultz wrote me this week from Kipp, Mont., 
saying that he has some good grizzly bear country lo- 
‘cated, if I knew of any one who has lost a bear. 

Mr. Fletcher Walters, of Arlington, N. J., asks for a 
little advice about snowshoes. 

“T am led to believe,” he says, “from reading your 
various articles of trips taken on snowshoes, that you 
understand these things. I expect to make a trip this 
winter in which the Canadian snowshoe will figure to 
a great extent, and having had no experience in their 
use, I thought I would ask you for some advice. Will 
you kindly tell me what you consider the proper foot 
gear and leg covering for shoeing; also the best 
method of securing the shoes to your feet to insure 
comfort and to hold the shoe properly in position. I 
know enough of shoeing to know that people differ in 
their method of adjustment, and of the different ways 
some must be better than the others. Please give me 
your method.” 

I have at times spoken of the best foot wear for 
snowshoeing. In the very far North, where the cold is 
steady and the snow very dry, a large moccasin with 
plenty of socks under it is good foot wear. For any 
country where the snow is apt to melt and soften, the 
moccasin does not compare with the soft, heelless rub- 
ber known as the Gold Seal brand. This rubber is not 
stiff, but soft as a moccasin, and the shape of the toe 
makes it far easier on the foot than a moccasin, since 
the straps cannot chafe the foot so much. In some 
Western towns these rubber shoes can be bought with 
a leather top. I sewed canvas tops on my own. In 
dry snow they do not need any tops. In any snow 
they should be worn over two or three pairs of heavy 








stockings, the felted German sock being best. This 
does not mean the felt boot of the teamster. Nothing 
stiff or hard must be worn about the foot. I should 


use this Gold Seal rubber for any snowshoeing in the 
United States. If I were going into an arctic country 
I might prefer the moccasin, or would use the rubber 
very large and over duffle socks. 

As to the snowshoes, it is much a matter of fancy. I 
have tried many varieties, from the New Brunswick flat 
bow to the Montreal turned toe, and the lumbermen’s 
oval, from the bear-paw round to the narrow Cree 
model shoe, and the still longer shoe used by the sub- 
Arctic Indians. As I stated in the story in the trip which 
Mr. McChesney and I made together, I took with me a 
pair of “Alaska model” snowshoes sent to me by Messrs. 
Metz & Schloerb, of Oshkosh, Wis. These shoes are 
sit. long, 1ft. wide, and have a strongly upturned and 
narrow toe. We tried several sorts of snowshoes on 
our winter trip in the mountains, but all liked these 
Alaska shoes best. Mr. McChesney tells me that he 
has ordered two pairs for his trip this month. These 
shoes are the best I ever used. I do not like a flat- 
bowed shoe. The upturned toe of these shoes prevents 
all tripping on crust, and always keeps one’s feet up and 
forward, which is what you want. The long heel keeps 
the shoe down behind, which is also what you want. 
As to needing a short and broad shoe for brush work, 
I cannot see the utility of such a model. With the 
Alaska shoes I can go anywhere that a man can go 
with the Canadian shoe, and some places where he can- 
not go. In hill work the narrow tread of the shoes 
was found a benefit, and for a long, steady tramp they 
are the easiest I ever got into. 

*The question of straps is far more complex. All there 
is to snowshoeing is the straps. If the tenderfoot gets 
the right straps on his shoes he can walk off at once, 
and will never know anything about mal de raquette. 
Thong ties -have been used on snowshoes because the 
men who use the snowshoes had no other kind of straps. 
They aré ap abomination when once you have had the 
right kind of straps. These I cannot very well describe, 
but will try once more to do so roughly. The toe strap 
is a permanent one, made with a buckle so that it can 
be tightened or loosened at will. It is about in, wide, 
is made of stout leather, and passes over the toe, through 
the side holes and under the bottom of the foot beneath 
the shoe, thus stiffening the webbing. To prevent the 
buckle from hurting the toe, a broader and softer piece 
of leather is let under the toe strap by means of loops, 
like a collar pad under a hame strap. On. level ground 
a good shoer does not need much of a strap excepting 
the toe strap, but when it comes to hills it is different. 
In this rig a heel strap, provided with a buckle like a 
skate strap, is fastened to the sides of the toe strap, 
close down to the shoe. This is made of harness leather 
about tin. wide. It rests on the heel below the ankle 
cords, ahd is kept from falling below the heel by means 
of an instep strap. In putting on his shoes with such 
a rig as this, the snowshoer kicks his toe into the toe 
strap, fastens one buckle on the side of his foot on his 
heel strap, and the thing is done. Such straps do not 


‘Shafe and do not stretch a great deal, They hold the 
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foot firmly and yet loosely to the shoe, which is what 
snowshoe straps should do. Thong ties would kill a 
man in the mountains, but we found this harness very 
comfortable and effective. 


In Arizona. ° 

Mr. J. S. Cullinan, of Chicago, who is spending the 
winter at Phoenix, Ariz., writes me that for the past 
two weeks they have been having fine weather; average 
maximum temperature, 75 degrees. There is no wind 
and the air is still and clear, a characteristic of southern 
Arizona. Mr. Cullinan says the climate is the finest in 
the world in winter. 

“Summers, as you know, are very hot,” he says, and 
adds: “I have been hunting jack rabbits and shooting 
at quail with a Winchester ‘pump gun.’ I can’t get 
used to the way the quail rise, without letting one know 
they are going to flush behind you; mostly, therefore, 
my bags are indifferent; but it’s sport.” 


Poisoning of Doves. 


Near Folsom, Cal., a farmer named Daniel Fauken- 
heim put out a quantity of wheat soaked in strychnine 
for the purpose of killing the doves which were feeding 
on his grain. Game Warden Helms went out to investi- 
gate the matter, and found some 2,500 dead doves scat- 
tered about. Under the law there was no penalty for 
this destruction. 


Spring Shooting in Iowa. 


At the instance of the Dubuque Gun Club, of Du- 
buque, Ia., Representative Nolan has introduced in the 
Iowa Legislature a bill prohibiting the spring shooting 
of wildfowl. This is quite in line with the recent stirring 
up of protective matters in the middle West, and it is 
all the more gratifying in that the measure originates 
from a point on the Mississippi River, along which 
stream a good many shooters live who do not believe 
in cutting off the spring duck shooting. It is to be 
hoped that the measure will carry. Minnesota is dimost 
certain to eventually adopt a law prohibiting spring 
shooting. Wisconsin has already partially adopted such 
a measure. Illinois may do so in the course of a hun- 
dred years or so. 


A Chicago Rabbit Hunt. 


We were about out of meat at my house this week, 
so I thought it was time to go on a big winter hunt, and 
my friend Organ being in somewhat the same condition, 
to say nothing of John Watson, who had not had a 
taste of rabbit for months except in the way of charity, 
we three took the trail to see what could be done. As 
there were ladies, dogs and snowshoes mixed up in the 
enterprise, it took on something of a tribal nature, and 
the party was freely accepted by the public as a portion 
of the Klondike hegira, though really we were only 
going to Maksawba Club house on the Kankakee River, 
where the main herd of rabbits had lately, been located 
by the runners of the tribe. 

This was the first time in many years that I have 
deliberately gone out hunting for rabbits, but it was 
like going back to the old love of one’s youth. When 
I went out hunting for the first time it was with my 
father, for rabbits, and I believe the first thing I ever 
shot was a rabbit. The occasion I remember. very well. 
The rabbit was discovered solus, sitting under a brush 
pile, wrapped in thought. I was too small to hold the 
gun, so my father held it and trained it on the game, 
allowing me to pull the trigger. Methinks there must 
have been some slight movement of the muzzle of the 
gun, for instead of striking the rabbit in the head it 
caught him about midships, and all that was left was. 
in the words of the poet, a rag, a bone and a hank of 
hair. We did not eat that rabbit. Yet in those days, the 
deer and turkeys and even the quail being exhausted, my 
father and I were wont to hunt rabbits very faithfully, 
and we had the old smokehouse about full of skinned 
and frozen rabbits all the time, much to the disgust of 
everybody else connected with the domestic economy, 

I remember that in those days many of our neigh- 
bors would not eat rabbit, saying they would as soon 
eat cat. This, as Mr. Organ very justly remarks, de- 
pends largely upon the way one has been raised. I 
always preferred rabbit, and I have known for many 
years that rabbit is good to eat if you know how to 
prepare and cook it—the younger and fatter the rabbit, 
and the nearer to a cornfield, the better. 

But I digress from the winter hunt. Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Organ and myself, with the rest of the village, left Chi- 
cago at 5:40 in the evening and reached Maksawba Club 
house, sixty miles down in Indiana, at about 8 o’clock. 
We found that Ira Pease, the keeper, with his good 
wife, were ready for us with a good, hot dinner, and 
they told us the rabbits were fairly running away with 
the country. Je passed the evening nicely in the his- 
toric assembly room of old Maksawba, and by 8 the 
next morning were hungry again. Such buckwheat 
cakes, such cream and honey and butter are not to be 
found anywhere else upon the range. 

After breakfast we all piled into a big wagon box 
sled, three couples of us, a driver, Melville Fancher, one 
of the club pushers and guides, who was born and raised 
on the Kankakee bottoms, and knows all its game the 
season through. It was a pleasant winter day, and the 
snow was just right for rabbit hunting, so everybody was 
happy. We drove about a mile, and Fancher stopped 
us at a brush patch of a few acres. 

“We ought to pick up two or three on here,” he said, 
and so, indeed, we did. A rabbit started off to the right 
and crossed near Mr. Organ, who tickled it a bit, but 
did not stop it. I killed it a few moments later at the 
edge of the thicket to the left. This afforded the ladies 
no idea of things, as they were off at one side, but a 
moment later, when John Watson had them all paternally 
in charge, he instructed them all to jump in concert upon 
a certain brush pile. They did so, and squealed as a 
nice, fat rabbit ran out from under their feet. This 
John. Watson did not stop promptly, so the rest of our 
hattery cut loose at long range, and finally the dog caught 
the rabbit, much to the. delight of everybody. Then 
we went on again over. a bit of grass.. Fancher’s dog 

Queen pointed hard and fast, and we knew we had a 
rabbit sure. Queen is a pointer, but the ethics of the 


Klondike require a. dog to. point cyerything, ingluding 
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mink and skunk. This rabbit Roll Organ kicked out, 
but he only threw snow over it with his close-choked 
gun, as it dodged for cover. John Watson was at one 
side, and both John Watson and I wiped Mr. Organ’s 
eye, The ladies began to think rabbit hunting was a 
lot of fun. 

We now got into the sleigh again and drove a couple 
of miles further, stopping at one of those timbered 
islands peculiar to the Kankakee country. Here we 
fell foul of many rabbits, and each gun picked up one in 
a few moments, the ladies, who tramped close up, dressed 
warmly and shod with heavy stockings and moccasins, 
seeing all the fun very comfortably, and getting quite 
into the notion of the sport. We walked slowly around 
a hundred acres or so of this cover, and’ by’ the time 
we got back to the sleigh we had eleven rabbits in all. 
Then we drove back to the club house and had a good 
lunch. Isn’t that a Sybaritic sort of way to go rabbit 
hunting? 

_After lunch we took our time, and drove off in a 
different direction to another stretch of scrub oak cover 
It was now colder and snow began to fall, but the weaker 
members of the hunt were game and resolved to finish: 
the day. We jumped three rabbits before we had gotten 
well started, Messrs. Watson and Organ dovbling on 
one very long shot in open woods. The falling snow 
had covered all the old tracks so that we could see the 
fresh record of the woods before us. Tracks everywhere, 
so that one would have expected to see a hundred rab- 
bits, but, rabbit fashion, the makers of the tracks kept 
well on ahead. Fancher now told us to spread out in 
line and meet some of these rabbits as they came back 
in their circle (as the rabbit will nearly always. do). 
This we did, and John Watson picked up four rabbits at 
his end of the line in a little while. Then Fancher sta- 
tioned us all on stumps and began a wide circle, giving 
tongue in an excellent imitation of a hound—the very 
last of the Kankakee marsh hunters’ tricks I have seen 
put in practice. The rabbits, thinking that now all was 
lost, began to scurry about, and once in a while we got 
a shot. Cramped up on my stump top, I missed one 
easy shot, which Roll Organ bettered a moment later 
as the rabbit passed him, Then a very sportsmanlike 
chorus from the ladies of “Mark! Mark!” drew my 
attention to a rabbit that looked about as big as a cow, 
which I added to my pockets. Thus it went, and in a 
little while we had nine more rabbits, which we voted 
quite enough for all our wants. It was something of an 
old story for us men, but the experience for the ladies 
was new and interesting. 

That night it snowed very hard, and the next day 
there was in full swing the great storm which passed 
on east of here this week. The temperature was lower 
and the air was so full of flying driven snow that one 
could hardly see. It was too much for the ladies, and 
as we had all the rabbits we wanted, Mr. Organ and I 
turned it into a snowshoe expedition and had a nice 
tramp, without any guns at all, the snow being perfect 
for that sport. 

We came back to the city that afternoon, considering 
that our winter hunt had been very much a success. We 
have meat in our houses now. Let no man scoff at 
rabbit, lest thereby he betray ignorance alike of venery 
and cookery. Let me describe. As soon as a rabbit was 
killed Fancher eviscerated it with a long cut and a sharp 
flirt of the body, grasped head and foot in his two hands, 
an operation which did not soil his hands. This should 

always be done .as soon as a rabbit is killed. At home 
I personally conducted the rest of the operations, relyin 
on my early training and not on that of any cook. f 
picked out the smallest and fattest rabbits, skinned care- 
fully and dressed them nicely. (To skin a rabbit, break 
the skin in the middle of the back and pull the hands 
apart, one-half of the skin thus coming free in each 
hand, and no hairs being left on the flesh.) Then IT butch- 
cred out my venison carefully, throwing away all blood- 
shot pieces. I cut off each hindleg and then cut a 
couple of sections or saddles across the back, trimming 
off all the thin flank meat up to the edge of the loin. 
I carved off the forelegs, taking out the shoulder blades 
nicely. The meager and bony residue of the rabbit I 
discarded, and thus I got a platter full of fine; firm, red 
and white meat, as nice looking as any venison that ever 
was, This meat can be stewed or boiled gently for an 
hour or so, and then fried and served with a thick brown 
gravy, and prepared in this way it is tender, delicate and 
toothsome. It can be fricasseed like chicken or can be 
broiled or fried direct without parboiling. A friend to 
whom I gave some rabbits said that he had them broiled 
whole, basted with butter, and he declared them good. 
Others like to soak the meat over night in water slightly 
salted. I think myself that a rabbit is improved by being 
hung up dressed and allowed to freeze for a few days. 
Somewhat depends on the way a rabbit is cared for when 
shot and in the manner in which it is dressed and cooked, 
but depend upon it, thé individual who says rabbit isn’t 
good is one who says so because he doesh’'t savvy how to 
kill, carve and cook it, Cats, forsooth! I will go: bail 
that anyone who afe one of our Maksawba rabbits would 
pores have cared to go back to cat again’ so long as he 

ived! ‘ 

: Notes, 


At Necedah, Wis., on Feb. 5, ex- Member of the Legis- 
lature Wheelihan was fined $129.99 for shooting par- 
tridges out of season. Mr. Wheelihan may thus be 
placed upon the list of sheriffs, wardens, justices of the 
peace, etc., compiled by the Forest anp Snax during 
the past two years, of persons in high places who have 
not been above breaking the game laws. 

At the Wardens’ Convention here last week the odd 
information came up that Michigan has a statute pro- 
hibiting the hunting of squirrels by means of ferrets. It 
is stated that this measure is the remnant of a session 
in which it was jocularly attempted to pass a law pro- 
tecting the Spanish mackerel’ in Lake Michigan. 

This same Wardens’ Convention was held at the 
Great Northern Hotel, and in the course of the pro- 
ceedings Mr. Davis, of Michigan, asked Warden Love- 
day what was the law on venison in Illinois. On being 
told that it could not be sold at this season, Mr. Davis 
said he had bought some that day at his lunch at the 
peony Mater «965 Tbe ap rong it ie ve i on 
son, though it did not taste like anyt - Mr, Leve 
said he yalned this as a tip, . r 
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The old organization known as the Cumberland Gun 
Club was recently merged into a new one known as 
the Cumberland Lodge Club, with thirty members, the 
membership being full at this date. This club takes 
over the property of the Cumberland Gun Club. Treas- 
urer Henry Stephens tells me that the item in regard to 
the unpaid taxes of this club arose from the fact that 
the taxes for 1896, running under the name of the Cum- 
berland Gun Club, were unpaid until recently, The 
grounds near Lowell, Ind., will be maintained as the 
home of this representative shooting club. 

Prof. Frank Russel, a graduate of the State University 
of Iowa, 1892, has lately been elected Professor of the 
Department of American Archeology and Ethnology, 
recently established in Harvard College. It was Prof. 
Russel who, after his graduation, made the trip for the 
Iowa University to the Barren Grounds of the far 
North in search of specimens of the musk ox. He made 
this trip with no blare of trumpets either before or after 
its accomplishment, yet his was the most successful en- 
terprise of the kind ever attempted. He was gone 
nearly two years in all, and secured a number of perfect 
specimens of the musk ox, with much other material 
for the museum of his university. 

Mr. Ruthven Deane, of Chicago, reports for the 
committee on bird protection to the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union that he finds in January of 1808 a 
distinct advance in the work of the Audubon Society. 
He finds that about 75 per cent. of the hats worn are 
trimmed with feathers, but only 25 per cent. of these 
are the feathers of wild birds. The feathers of domestic 
fowls are made up and dyed in imitation of those of wild 
birds, This, however, does not prevent the insatiate de- 
mand for the plumage of the egret, for Mr. Deane 
learns that one wholesale millinery house in Chicago 
last fall sold $5,000 worth of egret plumes. The heron 
roosts on the Kankakee River have not been troubled 
much this year, and the birds are increasing. 


This Looks Familiar. 


Curcaco, Feb. 14.—A friend sends me a clipping from 
the Los Angeles Daily Times of Feb. 1, this being an ar- 
ticle on the small game of California, written by Count 
Jaro von Schmidt. The latter goes on to recount the 
different kinds of game found in that State, and speaks 
of the causes which have led to the decrease in the sup- 
ply. He then goes on to say: 

“Now a new danger threatens, which is more serious 
yet. It is the wholesale gathering of eggs in Alaska 
and on the northern coast by the natives, who find will- 
ing purchasers at the many mining camps and fish-can- 
ning factories. The eggs of geese and ducks are gathered 
whether they are fresh or incubated (and, therefore, unfit 
for human food) and sold by the cartload. 

“If this vandalism is not stopped by our Legislature, 
our coast will be soon stripped of their visitors from 
the North, who add so much pleasure to our sportsmen 
and to our table every fall and winter. The present game 
laws of California are now fairly good, and it is hoped 
will be enforced more and more, as the citizens of the 
United States see more plainly the absolute necessity of 
protection.” 


Rabbits, 


At a jack rabbit hunt held at Garden City, Kan., last 

week, 1,205 rabbits were killed in one day, an average of 
thirty to each gun. 
_ At Perry, Mo., 1,800 rabbits, cottontails, were killed 
in one day in a side-hunt in which thirty men were en- 
gaged. The losing side, captained by R. M. Judy, paid 
for the oyster supper last Tuesday night. 

In one day this month 80,000 rabbits were received in 
the St. Louis markets. 

The tempest in Ohio over the rabbit law seems to re- 
solve itself into the clamor of some individuals to want 
to shoot rabbits all the time. The claim that the rabbits 
would eat up all the farm produce is more imaginary 
than well founded. Mr. Volney Rogers, of Youngs- 
town, has this to say about the rabbit law: 

“I think our game laws should be enforced, and that 
the law as to rabbits should remain as it is. Farmers are 
authorized to destroy them now if found doing damage 
on their own premises, and if all protection is re- 
moved it will simply result in poachers hunting 
and killing all kinds of game at any season, under pre- 
tense of hunting for rabbits.” 

Mr. D. J. Hotchkiss, of Fox Lake, Wis., writes me that 
they are having considerable sport rabbit hunting in that 
country just now, and that rabbits are very abundant. 
He speaks also of the killing of two fine specimens of 
the Arctic owl. 

Is. this the Fantail? 


_ In the Proceedings of the Biological Society of Wash- 
ington, dated Jan. 27, 1898, Mr. Edgar A. lacenes de- 
scribes what he claims to be a distinct species of deer, 
stating that the typical animal from which he made his 
studies, as well as other specimens, will soon be placed 
in the United States National Museum at Washington, 
r, Mearns, in his report on this species, says: 

“The small white-tailed deer of Texas differs so ma- 
terially in size, proportions, coloration and cranial char- 
acters from the other members of the Dorcelaphus ameri- 
conus group as to necessitate its separation. (Scientific 
description given in full, of which the following is a 


“The horns of the type approach those of the Sonoran 
deer, Dorcelaphus couesi (Coues and Yarrow), in size 
and form. There are two basal snags, one directed up- 
ward and backward (length sneak. and one forward 
(length 37mm.), with four additional points to each 
horn, making twelve points in all. The length of the 

measured to.end of anterior point, following the 
curves of the horn, is 440mm. The horns are symmetri- 
cal, their longest points measuring 175mm. in height. 
The beam is strongly curved upward, forward and in- 
ward, the tips of the anterior tines approaching within 
. of each other. The total expanse of the horns 

is iomm.; the circumference of beam, at base, 8omm. 
rks—Numerous skins of this deer from Texas 
and Mexico south to San Luis Potosi have been exam- 
ined and found to agree in size and coloration with those 
above described. e¢ horns vary within ordinary limits, 
but those of the type represent the usual size and form, 


except that there is more often but one basal snag. The 
bucks weigh in the neighborhood of toolbs. and the does 
about 75Ibs. 

“While the Texan deer differs sufficiently from the 
white-tailed deer of southern Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, as well as from the forms recognized in the United 
States, to warrant its separation, the available material 
is insufficient to furnish a reliable indication as to its 
intergradation with them. Therefore, for the present, it 
is proper to regard it as a species.” 

Mr. Mearns goes on to compare this new deer from 
Texas and northern Mexico with the white-tailed deer 
of Virginia and Carolina, with which he conceives 
it cannot agree, more especially in its relatively heavier 
dentition. Neither does he find it coinciding with the 
Florida deer (Dorcelaphus osceola). Nor can he observe 
it to agree with Dorcelaphus macrourus (Rafinesque), “a 
large pallid form of the northern plains region, character- 
ized by restriction of the dark and corresponding expan- 
sion of the light areas. It has widely branching, often 
scraggy horns, very different from those of D. texanus.” 
He goes on to say: 

“The only remaining deer of the United States re- 

uiring comparison with the small Texan species is the 
Sasa deer, Dorcelaphus couesi (Coues and Yarrow), a 
still smaller and more pallid animal, having much larger 
ears, on which the black edging and tips were wanting. 
The dentition of D. texanus is much heavier and the tail 
considerably shorter than in D. couesi. 

“The only Mexican deer with which the present form 
requires comparison is the animal that has been known 
by the specific name mexicanus. This name was first ap- 
plied by Gmelin. According to Dr. J. A. Allen, ‘the 
Cervus mexicanus of Gmelin, however, is a vague com- 
posite species, only in part referable to deer from Mexico, 
and in all probability has no relation to the little Sonoran 
deer described by Baird.’ The name mexicanus may, 
however, be regarded as fixed to.,a deer of southern 
Mexico, very different from the Texan deer.” 

The type taken by Mr. Mearns was collected in Kin- 
ney county, Texas, near Fort Clark. I regret to note 
that the tail is mentioned as shorter than that of another 
deer, but it may still be long enough to allow it to fill 
the description of the animal we used to call the “fantail 
deer,” over which so much discussion has arisen at one 
time and another. Those who scoffed at the fantail idea 
said that they knew this little Texas deer, and that it was 
the same species as the white-tailed deer (virginianus). 
Since Mr. Mearns has now, in the fullness of time, come 
forward with the contention and the scientific proof that 
one small Texas deer is a species distinct from the ordi- 
nary white-tail deer, what ground is there left for the 
scoffers to stand upon who once declared the “fantail” 
species impossible? If D. texanus (Mearns) is a 
distinct species, it either is or is not the fantail deer. If 
it is the fantail, we old-fashioned hunters are vindicated 
on the spot. If it is not the fantail, we are vindicated 
anyhow, for the point is established that virginianus (or 
americanus) does not cover all the deer with white tails 
in Texas, and to grant a part of the contention is to 
grant it all. No scientific man would accept the hunter’s 
name of “fantail,” but it is very possible that if a hunter 
brought the scientific man a fantail he might call it 
Dorcelaphus texanus, “a new deer.” Really it would not 
be a new deer at all, but an old deer, about which the 
hunters knew and talked long ago. The scientific name 
of the animal would not interest the hunter, but he would 
know the species by his own keen and trusty eye and 
under his own name, the latter far more permanent than 
the scientific nomenclature, which, meant to be indelible 
and permanent, is really the most changeable thing in 
the world (as witness the secession from the time-hon- 
ored Cervus virginianus to Cervus dama americana, which 
is now claimed to antedate the former by seven years!) 

Really, it would seem that everything in the world will 
come to you if you only sit down and wait. For many 
years I stood with the hunters against the scientists, who 
said we had bat two species of bears in America, the 
black and the grizzly. Along comes Dr. Merriam and 
hands out more species of new bears than you could 
shake a stick at. or the hunters and the fantail I also 
held out, and here is Mr. Mearns with a frgsh package 
of fantails and a basketful of proof of what the hunters 
knew. Some of these people are going to feel might 
bad some day, when I come blowing in with a ach 
hornsnake showing a spike in his tail about a foot long. 

I am indebted to Mr. Charles Hallock for the copy 
of the. Proceedings of the Biological Society showing the 
discovery of the new species of small Texas deer. 


Wisconsin Deer. 


It is stated that in Douglas county, Wis., this year 
nearly 1,000 deer were killed. Four years ago 2,300 
were killed there. In the past ten years, it is believed, 
fully 15,000 deer have been killed in that county alone. 
Old hunters say the deer are as abundant as ever there. 


E. Hovucu. 
1206 Boyce Buripine, Chicago, Ill. 





Michigan Quail and Snow. 


ZILWAUKEE, Mich., Feb. 15.—In your issue of Feb. 12 
I saw a letter of Mr. W. B. Mershon’s, under the head- 
ing of “Winter and the Game,” in which he says he 
fears that the snowstorms and extreme rough weather 
will kill the quail. Now, agreeing perfectly with Mr. 
Mershon as to the amount of snow we have had, but 
having the occasion to be over last fall’s hunting grounds 
after the snowstorms, I found fully as many quail signs, 
and in fact saw as ‘many birds, as at any time after the 
season closed. As to mink, they are scarce here, and 
we have nothing to fear from them; so, unless something 
unforeseen happens, we will have good shootin in 
next fall. H. s 





Take inventory of the good things in this issue of 
Forest and Stream. Recall what a fund was given 
last week. Count on what is to come next week 
Was there ever in all the world a more abundant 
“weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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Game Laws of Long Ago. 


THE general public is prone to think that laws for the 
protection of fish and game constitute an innovation 
upon the rights and privileges of the people; but there 
are many, a great many, thinking people who any 
approve the efforts which are being made to save thought- 
less people from the dire consequences of their own 
beliefs and acts. Game laws are not an invention of the 

resent; they are, in fact, almost as old as our colonial 

istory. The need of such protection was felt 200 years 
ago, when game was far more plentiful than it is now, 
when there was an honest disposition to preserve it from 
wanton waste, as there is now. Doubtless there were 
men in those days, as there are now, who cried out 
against game law legislation, men of such selfish dispo- 
sition that they cared for naught but’to gratify their own 
greed in all walks of life. 

It is a somewhat curious fact that all along in the 
statute books, from the laws established in 1665 by the 
Duke of York for the government of the Colony of 
New York to the present time, there are protective laws 
for game and fish, and some of the earlier laws were even 
more strict than those in these days. The first edict 
issued by the Duke of York related to the destruction 
of wolves as being one means of protecting game. It 
was somewhat odd in its character, sufficiently so, per- 
haps, to warrant its reproduction here: 

“If any Person, either Christian gr Indian, shall at any 
time bring the head of a Wolfe or Wolves to any Con- 
stable upon Long Island, the said Constable is required 
to Call two of the Overseers to him and then and their 
to Pay and Satisfie such Person or Persons to the value 
of an Indian Coat; to be allowed out of the publique 
Charge in the Toune Rate Provided alwayes that the 
Constable and Overseers shall require the Oath of such 
Christians, that bring the head of a wolfe or wolves, 
that he killed the said wolfe or wolves, * * * 
that the Constable and Overseers have due regard to 
such wolfe or wolves brought by Indians, that they 
appear to be fresh. * * * The Constable and Over- 
seers are to cause the heads to be nayled over the doore 
of the Constable their to remain, as also to Cut off both 
the Eares in token that the head is bought and paid for.” 

In 1683 (Nov. 1) “the Govern’r Councill & Rep- 
r’sentatives in Gen’ll Assembly met and assembled” en- 
acted a-law in reference to wolves which declared ‘‘Thatt 
whattsoever Christian shall kill a grown wolf upon Long 
Island; hee shall be paid twenty shillings P. head, in 
the County where itt shall so happen (the same being 
proved as in ye Law is set forth), & for a whelpe 
about a halfe a Yeare old, he shall be paid halfe as much.” 
The act also made provision for a bounty to Indians and 
for the protection of other localities within the Colony 
of New York. 

The first legislation for the protection of game was 
passed for the Colony of New York in 1705 (Aug. 4). 
It was then declared that: 

“Whosoever within the Countys of Suffolk, Queens 
County, Kings County, West Chester or Richmond, 
Christian or Indian, Freeman or Slave, after ye first day 
of January which will be in the year of our Lord seven- 
teen hundred & five shall kill or destroy any Buck 
Doe or Faun or any sort of Deer whatsoever, at any 
time of the Year except only between the first day of 
August & the first day of January, shall forfeit & 
pay the sum of Twenty Shillings lawfull money of New 
York, or in default thereof Suffer Imprisonment for ye 
time and Space of Twenty days without Baile or Main- 
prize, unless within that time he or they pay the for- 
feiture aforesaid. The one-half whereof shall be to him 
who shall prosecute & sue for ye same before any one 
of her Ma’tys Justices of the Peace where such offence 
shall be committed who is hereby Authorized Impow- 
er’'d & required to hear & determine the same at 
his Discretion and the other half to the Poore of the 
respective County where any person or persons shall be 
of such offence Convicted. 

“And be it also Enacted by the Authority aforesaid 
That whatsoever Dog or Dogs shall be found hunting 
or. Chaceing any Buck Deer or Faun or any Sort 
of Deer whatsoever between the said first day of 
January & the first day of August Yearly shall 
& may be and hereby are required to be shott and 
kill’d or otherwise destroy’d any Law td the Con- 
trary hereof notwithstanding, and the Severall Jus- 
tices of the Peace within the said Countys & every one 
of them are hereby required to Se this Act and every 
Clause therein put in Execution According to the true 
Intent and meaning thereof. 

“And be it further Enacted by the authority aforesaid 
that the keepers of the Goales for the Countys afore- 
said respectively having a Warrant from one of her 
Ma’tys Talives of the Daens for that County shall re- 
ceive Such Offender or Offenders into their respeetive 
Goals and him or them in safe and Clase Cuctody keep 
for the Term aforesaid on penalty for neglect or refusall 
to pay Double the Forfeiture aforesaid to be recovered 
in any of her Ma’tys Courts of Sessions and to be ap- 
pli'd in manner before Exprest. Provided always, that 
this Act shall be & remain in full force for the Space 
of Seven years from the first day of January next & 
no longer.” 

This ‘‘act” seems to have been so popular that in 1708 
“An act for the more Effectuall preservation of Deer 
and other Game and ye Destruction of Wolves and Wild 
Catts and other vermin” was passed. The act was spe- 
cifically designed to protect not only deer, but also squir- 
rels, wild turkeys, heath hens, “partridges or quailes, their 
eggs or young ones at any time of the year except the 
times and Seasons herein after mentioned and exprest, 
that is to say, for deer between the first day of August 
and first day of January and for turkeys, heath hens, 
partriges and quailes between the first day of August 
and the first day of Aprill shall forfeit and pay” certain 
fixed sums of money or be imprisoned. - 

There was no “Section 249” in those times under 
which game could be sold every day of the year. And 
people who object to game laws in these days would do 
well to consider what effort was made almost two cen- 
turies ago to protect game—what economy was exer- 
cised. e third section of o os goer consideration 

ives excellent suggestions to ors, particularly to 
Sons who do not know the iniquity practiced — Aa 
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section 249 of our present code of laws. It reads: 

“And for the better Conviction of the Offenders in all 
or any the Cases abovesaid Bee it Enacted by the 
Authority aforesaid That whatsoever person or persons 
with whom shall be found or Shall Expose to Sale any 
green Deer Skins, ffresh Venison or Deers fflesh, Wild 
Turkeys, heath-hens, Partridges or Quailes, their Eggs 
or young Ones, at any other time of the year than what 
is before Excepted, shall be held, Deemed and Judged 
Guilty of said offence, and be therefore Convict, unless 
he or they shall prosecute and Convict some other person 
to have done the same; and that the same green Deer 
skins, ffresh Venison or Deers fflesh, Wild Turkeys, 
Heath-hens, Partridges or Quailes, their Eggs or young 
Ones, so found as aforesaid, or any other probable Cir- 
cumstance, at the Discretion of the Justice before whom 
such offence shall be tryed, shall be held to be good 
Evidence in the Offences aforesaid,” 

Early attention was also given to protecting fish from 
waste. In 1714 it was enacted that Garrett de Graeuw 
and his assigns should be singly and alone entitled “to 
the Fishery of Porpoises during the term of seven 
years.” Here, too, was perhaps the first legislation in 
this country for the protection of an invention, a patent 
law, as it were. De Graeuw invented some kind of a 
contrivance for taking porpoises which was deemed both 
valuable to the inventor and profitable to the colony, 
in that it would save fish from waste; so the exclusive 
use of it was given to him, and “any person who shall 
undertake to carry on the said Fishery, by the Inventions 
of the said Garret De Graeuw, contrary to and Frustrat- 
ing the true intent and meaning of this Act, he or they 
shall forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred Pounds 
Current Money.” 

In 1730 “an act for the preservation of oysters” was 
passed, and in 1733 a law was enacted for the preserva- 
tion of the English pheasants. 

If this article were not already too long, attention 
might be called to many instances of the frugality shown 
by the colony. Wastefulness of all kinds was abhorred. 
Think as we will, as we look backward from our pinnacle 
of civilization, there was much in the habits and customs 
of those “old colonial times” which, if they could but 
enter into the lives of the people of to-day, would make 
our boasted civilization still better. D. H. B. 
Syracuse, N. Y., February, 1898, 


An Old Single-Trigger. 


“THERE is nothing new under the sun.” 

As we grow older we realize more fully that the saying 
is not far from the literal truth, and that whatever we are 
tempted to call new has been aforetime in the bygone 
and forgotten days of the olden and long-vanished years 
of the past. 

The columns of Forest AND StREAM have lately con- 
tained numerous allusions to the fact that the different 
gun manufacturers are each trying to bring out a single- 
triggered double-barreled shotgun, and some of the 
articles have tacitly hinted that such a thing is a matter 
of difficulty, and requires much study and careful thought 
in order to succeed. 

When I saw the first of these allusions I smiled to 
myself; when I saw another I laughed; and as they 
grew more numerous I wondered where the difficulty 
lay, and even went so far as to call my boy’s attention 
to the matter, and to tell him that I had seen and shot 
such a gun nearly thirty years ago, and that it had done 
good work, but that I had seen but the one. 

I heard of that gun in the winter of 1859-60, but I 

didn’t see it until in the spring of 1869. My uncle lived 
in Missouri, and came in to Pennsylvania in the winter 
named to see his parents—my grand-parents—who were 
a old, and I remember of hearing him tell his 
ather of his gun, and that he had rigged it up so that 
it had but a single trigger. Grandfather had been a 
mighty hunter in his day, and took great interest in all 
that related to sport and to sporting materials, and I can 
remember how interested he seemed in the one-triggered 
gun that uncle told him of. 
_ In ’69 I went out to Missouri to visit my uncle. I 
inquired about his gun. He brought it out and showed 
it to me, and told me that he had got it up himself; 
that the trigger was a broad one inside the locks of the 
gun. I afterward took off the locks and examined the 
mechanism. The trigger was in the slot that had orig- 
inally held the trigger for the right lock, the sear-spring 
of the right lock was much weaker than that of the left, 
and he told me that he had made it so on purpose; the 
slot that had held the left trigger he had filled up with 
a piece of steel inserted while the trigger plate had been 
hot, and then filed down in a workmanlike manner. On 
the left side of this single trigger was a plate making the 
trigger broad enough to reach and raise the sear 
of the left lock of the re. In firing, the trigger first 
raised the right sear, and thus the right barrel of the gun 
was discharged. If the pull was continued the right 
sear was still further raised, and the plate above men- 
tioned coming in contact with the left sear raised it 
and discharged the left barrel of the gun. The trigger 
pull of this gun, I should say, was for the right barrel 
about 3lbs., and for the left barrel did not exceed 4lbs. 

Of course the gun was a muzzleloader, but the barrels 
were fine Damascus, and it was a great shooter. Uncle 
told me that he had paid $75 for it in St. Louis. I asked 
him why he had changed it, and he said that he didn’t 
like the two triggers; that they had sometimes fooled 
him, and that when he bought the gun he had tried to have 
the dealer change it to a single-triggered gun, but had 
been told that it could not be done, or that if it could 
that it would not give satisfaction. He had come home, 
taken a piece of steel, and after annealing it had made 
the trigger as I saw it with a file and a small drill. That 
he then taken the sear springs out of the locks and 
had adjusted them so that the trigger pull suited him, 
had pues all in position, and had never had any further 
trouble with the gun, except that he had taken it apart 
and oiled it whenever there seemed to be need for it. 
He had killed much game and many deer with this gun, 
and every one of his neighbors knew or knew of his gun. 
I have often fired it, but did not like the single trigger. 
Both barrels could be discharged very nearly together, 
but there was a perceptible difference in the trigger pull 


of the two barrels, and I think such must always be the 
case, 
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I have not seen any of the recent productions of single- 
triggered double guns that have come out of the manu- 
factories, but I think that the same objections that ex- 
isted to uncle’s gun may be found in them. A single 
trigger. however, is a step in advance; whatever les- 
sens the number of motions requisite for the handling 
of a gun, as a gun, necessarily adds to the efficiency and 
ease of use of the weapon. AMATEUR. 


The Olio: Ducking Law, 


From the Cleveland Leader. 


In another column we republish an article which ap- 
peared in the Leader of Sept. 13, 1806, giving a history 
of the restrictions placed upon shooting ducks and wild- 
fowl on Monday and Tuesday of each week. The re- 
strictions as to these days should be repealed. 

It is decidedly unfair to prohibit shooting wildfowl 
on Mondays and Tuesdays on the marshes contiguous 
to Lake Erie (if they should happen to be little bays and 
estuaries) and not in. like manner prohibit shooting 
wildfowl on marshes which are not estuaries of the lake 
or upon other parts of the State. Almost all sports- 
men who have expressed their views upon this subject 
for the past ten years, since the restriction was first 
introduced into the game laws of Ohio, maintain that 
the limitation, if enforced, would not aid in protecting 
game. It is claimed that bunching the shooting into 
the last four days of the week leads to more destruction 
of game and careless shooting than if hunting were al- 
lowed on the six days of the week. And the law has not 
been enforced and cannot be. In the opinion of many 
the better wav would be to shorten the open season and 
omit all restrictions as to week days. If wildfowl need 
further protection, make the open season commence 
Sept. 15 instead of Sept. 1, as now. But the injustice of 
the present condition must be apparent to all members 
of the Legislature. Some of the Lake Erie marshes 
are bays and estuaries, others are not; and as the law 
stands the members of one club can hunt and at least 
shoot at ducks six days in the week, while others 
within a short distance cannot do so on Mondays and 
Tuesdays, In addition, it is a constant menace to honest 
sportsmen who will try to obey it, while some will ignore 
it entirely, knowing that the game wardens cannot en- 
force it. Any attempt to prevent the shooting of ducks 
on Mondays and Tuesdays and permit the shooting of 
other marsh game on such days is absurd. To make 
such a law effective as to wild ducks the restriction 
should also apply to all wading and swimming birds, 
such as coot, rail, snipe, plover, etc. But the idea is 
absurd, and all restrictions as to Mondays and Tuesdays 
should be eliminated from the game law. 


From the Leader, Sept. 18, 1806, 


One of the most trying subjects for the average legis- 
lator to understand seems to be the proper protection 
of game and fish. Other States have the same trouble 
in this matter that has existed in Ohio, for the incon- 
gruities of almost all of the game laws of the various 
States are notorious. But the experience of the Ohio 
Legislature in trying to prohibit the hunting of ducks 
and wildfowl on Mondays and Tuesdays of each week 
so as to strengthen the law against Sunday shooting 
is ridiculous in the extreme. 

In March, 1887, the Legislature passed a game Jaw 
which made an attempt of this kind for the first time, and 
it was published correctly in the book of laws for that 
year. For several years previous the farmers living in 
the neighborhood of St. Mary’s reservoir and other in- 
land lakes had been greatly annoyed by the hunters 
from the cities flocking to these places to shoot ducks 
and other game on Sunday. When on these trips a great 
many depredations were committed. The Legislature 
was finally a pealed to, and in March, 1887, passed a 
game law which provided for the seasons in which 
game should be killed, and- after prohibiting the destruc- 
tion of nests and eggs of game birds and wildfow! the 
following complete sentence was added: 

Excepting in the waters of Lake Erie and the estu- 
aries and bays thereof, no person shall, in any place, 
catch, kill or injure, or pursue with such intent, any 
blue-winged teal, mallard, wood duck, or any other duck, 
on Sunday, Monday or Tuesday of any week, between 
the 1st day of September and the 1st day of April of any 

ear. 
¢ The prohibition of Sunday shooting was thus made 
a part of the game laws of Ohio, and in order to aid 
in its enforcement the hunting of ducks and wildfowl 
was also prohibited on Mondays and Tuesdays of each 
week excepting in Lake Erie and the contiguous 
marshes, the latter being owned largely by clubs which 
do not hunt on Sunday. 

At the legislative session of 1888 some member of the 
Legislature had another amendment to make to the 
game law, and as is usual in such cases cut out the old 
law, and after putting in his amendment or addition 
had it printed and passed. The printer, however, made 
a mistake, and the words “excepting in the waters of 
Lake Erie and the bays and estuaries thereof’ were 
added to the clause prohibiting the destruction of eggs 
or nests of ducks and wildfowl, the law appearing as 
follows: 

No person shall destroy or disturb the eggs or nests 
of any birds named in this section, excepting in the 
waters of Lake Erie and the estuaries and bays thereof; 
no person shall in any place catch or kill or injure or 
pursue with such intent any wild ducks on Sunday, Mon- 
day or Tuesday of any week between the 1st day of Sep- 
tember and the 15th day of December of any year. 

In effect then it was unlawful to destroy the eggs 
and nests of any ducks or game birds excepting on 
Lake Erie and contiguous marshes. This . gave the 
people of Toledo and other small towns in the marshy 
district an unfair advantage, or it was a reflection upon 
their methods of supplying material for their omelette. 
The members of the Legislature and the clerks of that 
body from 1888 to 1894 ought to have found out that 
the laying and oie season with wildfowl is in the 
spring and not the fall. The Leader frequently called 
attention to this blunder, but no attention was paid to 
it, and the law in its bungled form appears in the re- 
vised statutes for 1890. In 1894 some member Of the 
Legislature had an amend™ent tn make in the game laws, 
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and after adding his amendmert had it again passed 
without, howeyer, correcting the blunder made in 1888. 
So that up to 1896 any evil-disposed person on Lake 
Erie could destroy game birds, nests and eggs’ with’ im- 
punity if he so desired. But all sportsmen throughout 
the State knew what the law was. intended to mean, 
and we believe it was fairly observed. Those living on 
the shores of Lake Erie and the members of contiguous 
clubs continued to hunt on Mondays and Tuesdays as 
before, as there had never been any objection to it. 

During the last session of the Legislature (spring of 
1896), however, some new member saw a point in the 
game law that he thought needed amending. After 
making the desired amendment he came across the 
peculiar combination of blunders dating back as far 
as 1888. He was an intelligent and well-meaning man, 
and saw that it was not exactly proper or fair to permit 
residents on the shores of Lake Erie to destroy eggs and 
nests of ducks and wildfowl without permitting other 
residents of the State to do the same, He did not, how- 
ever, examine the history of the affair far enough back 
to see that the clause “excepting Lake Erie and its bays 
and estuaries” was inserted in the law so as to permit 
hunting on Mondays and Tuesdays in that locality, 
while the intention was to prohibit such hunting in 
other parts of the State. He therefore rewrote a part, 
of the section, and after the usual prohibition regarding 
the destruction of eggs and nests the new law says: 

“No person shall kill any wild ducks on Sunday, 
Monday or Tuesday of any week on any of the reservoirs 
belonging to the State of Ohio or in or upon the waters 
of Lake Erie and the estuaries and bays thereof.” 

As the law reads now it is unlawful to hunt on Mon- 
days or Tuesdays on the reservoirs of the State or upon 
Lake Erie and adjacent marshes if they are considered 
estuaries of Lake Erie, but nothing is said about other 
parts of the State, or of marshes on the shores of Lake 
Erie which are not bays or estuaries of the lake. In 
reality therefore as great a blunder is made by this new 
law as was made in 1888, because the inland lakes, rivers 
and creeks needed this restriction. In all probability the 
Legislature intended to only correct the blunder in punc- 
tuation in the old law and restore the part relating to 
Monday and Tuesday hunting as it was in 1887, and it 
is likely that residents and members of clubs along 
Lake Erie marshes will continue to hunt on those days 
as usual. It is very singular, however, that some one 
cannot be found in our Legislatures who can frame an 
intelligent and just game law. 


' A Friendly Deer. 


Dr. Witvtetr Kipp, the fish and game protector, 
visited Cooley, a small hamlet in Sullivan county, on 
Saturday at the request of a man named Melvin Carley, 
who had a wild deer confined in his barn, and was un- 
certain as to what disposition to make of the animal. 

On Wednesday evening, Feb. 2, while Mr. A. G. 
Welsh, a resident of Cooley, was eating his supper, a 
large deer bounded into the dooryard. The surprised 
farmer hurried to the door to get a better view when 
the deer stepped up on the stoop and tried to enter 
the house. r. Welsh closed the door on the unex- 
pected visitor, and the deer, having made unsuccessful 
efforts to get in, looked into the window at Mr. Welsh 
as if seeking protection. Mr. Welsh had no particular 
use for the pretty creature, and it finally departed. The 
deer was breathing hard and was very tired, apparently 
it had been chased a long distance, 

Not having found friends at Mr. Welsh’s home, the 
deer continued her journey, arid next called at the home 
of Mr. Carley who lives near the first named. At Mr. 
Carley’s house the fugitive made her presence known 
in a somewhat startling manner. Mr. Carley was within, 
when he heard a siight noise at the window. Glancing 
up, he saw the deer looking longingly inside. Mr. Carley 
took compassion on the gentle, soft-eyed creature, and 
easily got it to follow him to the barn, where he locked 
it up. The deer had been run nearly to death by lawless 
hunters, and had also been shot in the back near the 
spine. The wound slightly affected its traveling. 

Having rescued the animal from butchers, Mr. Carley 
was at a loss to know what to do with it, as it is a viola- 
tion of the game laws to have deer in the possession. 
On the other hand, if he turned the deer away it would 
fall an easy prey to some conscienceless pot-hunter. 
Therefore Mr. Carley took the wisest course and notified 
Dr. Kidd. 

The game protector and Mr. Carley went down to 
the barn, and when the door was opened the prisoner, 
a large and handsome doe, bounded down io meet 
them. Mr. Carley had made a great pet of the animal, 
and directly it began to sniff around in the pockets of 
Dr. Kidd’s overcoat for apples, of which it is very fond. 
Dr. Kidd examined the wound in the back and found that 
it had probably been made with buckshot. There was 
another hurt in the leg, which looked like a gunshot 
wound, but which might have been made by a wire 
fence barb. The deer was sleek and fat and was rapid! 
recovering from its wounds. Mr. Carley is a shod. 
hearted man, and had given his pet ‘plenty to eat, and 
had cared for its injuries. ; 

The tameness of the animal is surprising, for it is with- 
out doubt a wild deer. However, instances have been 
known where wild deer which have been wounded and 
chased nearly to death by dogs and cold-blooded hunt- 
ers have sought human beings for protection. A while 
ago the Sun gave an instance where a tired fawn had 
dashed into a little town in Maine and put itself in care 
of a lad, who led it safely to his home. 

Under the circumstances, it seemed best to allow Mr. 
Carley to keep his pet, and when the game protector 
gave such a decision Mr. Carley was well pleased. The 

eople for miles around come to see the pretty prisoner, 
ot while the residents of that particular community. see 
many dead deer brought in by hunters they have about 
as few chances to see live ones as do Newburghers. : 
_ Many residents in and about Cooley conduct board- ° 
ing houses during the summer, and there is probably 
not one of them but would gladly give $100 for the pet, 
as it would be a rare attraction for the city folk who 
spend the warm months in rugged Sullivan. No amount 
of money, however, could buy that particular deer. It 
is significant too that Mr. Carley has gE a strong lock 
on his barn door.—Newburgh Journal, Feb. 14. 
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Sea and Biver Lishing. 
The Triton Club. 


Tue accompanying illustrations are of the Triton Fish 
and Game Club, in the Province of Quebec. They 
show the club house and view down Lac a la Croix 
from the house. The Triton preserve is twenty-four 
hours from New Yotk. Leaving Quebec by the Quebec 
and Lake St. John R. R., we begin to climb up toward 
the mountains, passing through the quaint little Indian 
village of Lorette, where the last remnants of the once 
powerful tribe of Hurons live on the reservation pro- 
vided by the Government of Canada, and it is from here 
we procure our guides for the Triton Club; and good, 
honest, hardworking, painstaking guides they are. 

After a ride of five hours through a wild, mountainous 
country, with a view from the car windows every few 
minutes, as we pass along, of some little lake nestled 
in among the mountains, we finally run along up the 
Batiscan River for forty miles. The Batiscan is a wild, 
rushing river, winding in and out of the mountains until 
it seems we must get lost even if we are on a railroad. 

At a distance of 108 miles from Quebec the train 
comes to a stop, and we find ourselves at our journey’s 
end, so far as the iron horse will take us. There we 
come to a beautiful little chalet built of logs, with the 
sign “Triton Fish ard Game Club” across the front of 
it. This is the depot, and belongs to the club, having 
been built by the club, and on their own land. The 
cottage consists of a large room with fireplace, chairs, 
and two bedrooms and other furnishings, with a guide 
house attached. A telephone connects with the club 
house, and a man with boats and men meets all trains. 
There are no other houses at the station, and the train 
only stops for those going to the club. 

From the station down the Vermillion River and into 
Lac a la Croix, where the club house is situated, is a 
trip of a half hour only; and here, as one may readily 
see from the accompanying cuts, members have a beau- 
iful summer home. he house contains a large hall, 
reading room and thirty bedrooms, Near by are a boat 
house, large enough to contain 100 canoes; guides’ 
house, ice house, and a garden of four acres. 

All this in the midst of the Laurentian Mountains, 
1,700 feet above tide water. These mountains, geologists 
teli us, are the oldest mountains in the world. 

The club tract contains some 800 square miles, and is 
a virgin forest, not a stick of timber having ever been 
cut upon it. The tract contains over 100 known lakes. 
only about one-third of which have ever been explored 
except by Indians. The largest known lakes are Troix, 
Carabou, Lac de Passe, Mouise and Batiscan; and they 
are from five to thirteen miles long. Only brook trout 
(Salmo fontinalis) are found in the tract, and every lake 
and*stream is full cf them. The largest fish caught 
since the territory has been formed into a club was 
caught last summer by Hon, William B. Kirk, ex-Mayor 
of Syracuse, and weighed olbs. But before the club 
was organized, in 1894, trout had been caught weighing 
over tolbs. 

Since the organization of the club a few of the large 
catches of fish have been: 

Dean Robbins, of All Saints’ Cathedral, Albany, 12 
fish weighing 7a2lbs., the two largest weighing 8% and 
8. 

“epartes H. Mowry, editor Sporting Goods Gazette, 
Syracuse, 33 trout weighing 110%4lbs.; average 3lbs. 
soz. each, the largest 6%lbs. 

A. N. Cheney, New York State Fishculturist, 35 trout 
weighing 117%4lbs.; the largest, 7lbs. 

The Triton abounds in game—partridge, duck, cari- 
bou, moose and bear—and in fur-bearing animals there 
are muskrats, mink, otters and beavers. 

The daughter of Hon. Charles Andrews, Chief Judge 
of the Court of Appéals of the State of New York, killed 
two caribou last yéar, and as she expressed it, could 
have killed twenty more. 

“Commenting upon the election of Mr. G. F. Gregory, 
of Syracuse, as president of the Triton Club for 1808, 
the courier, of that city, says: 

“The election of CG Fred Gregory, of Syracuse, as 
president of the famous Triton Fish and Game Club, of 
the Province of Quebec, serves to call attention to this 
unique organization, in which Syracusans play a most 
important part. Mr. Gregory has been a member of the 
club since 1805, and ever since he joined the associa- 
tion he has labored with energy and enthusiasm to pro- 
mote its interests and to advance its prosperity. A true 
sportsman and a lover of nature, Mr. Gregory takes 
delight in exploring the Canadian lakes and wilderness, 
while his sportsman’s instincts are stimulated and more 
than gratified by the success which attends the efforts 
of himself and fellow-members of the Triton Club to 
woo the unequaled brook trout from their native ele- 
ment. Largely through Mr. Gregory’s efforts the mem- 
bership of the Triton Fish and Game Club has been 
made to include a large number of prominent Syra- 
cusans who spend from two to six weeks each summer 
in hunting or fishing or in enjoying outdoor life.” 

The home of the Triton Club is located on the pre- 
serve situated within the deep recesses of the Laurentian 
Mountains, in the Province of Quebec, and is an ideal 
resort for those who desire to get as far as possible 
from the haunts of man in their search for rest, recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. Geologists say that these moun- 
tains are the oldest in the world, but whether this be 
true or not, there is no doubt that the trees that cover 
them are a virgin forest which has never been. cut or 
interfered with by the hand of man. Here one may find 
conditions which have existed undisturbed perhaps 
since the flood, and no more interesting or attractive 
losality exists on the American continent, at least to 
those who enjoy outdoor sports and exhilarating recre- 
ation hundreds of miles from the haunts of man. The 
Triton Club house. is easily reached from Syracuse in 
twenty-seven hours in a sleeping or parlor car. Having 
reached this comfortable club house, members can re- 
main there if they so desire, for there is good fishing 
at its very doors. And the scenery is wild, beautiful and 
deeply impressive. The club preserve contains 800 





square miles, so it will at once be seen that there is no 
chance that the quarters will ever be crowded, and 
there is plenty of opportunity for the members to 
“spread out” and become explorers in a region never 
trodden save by the foot of the Indian. 

From the club house there is a choice of five or six 
different routes leading into the deep retesses of the 
virgin forest. Supplies, such as tents, canoes and pro- 
visions and camp outfits, are obtained at the club house, 
and with their Indian guides as pionetts the Syracuse 
members of the Triton Club strike out from the club 
house for a twenty-five or more miles’ tramp and ex- 
ploring tour through regions as primitive in their char- 
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acter as the mind of man could imagine or conceive Af. 
After a long day's tramp and carry, the camp is struck 
at night, and the tired fishermen and hunters, after par- 
taking of a hearty supper prepared by the Indian guides, 
who are the best of chefs, stretch themselves upon the 
ground and enjoy a sound night's sleep and rest. Every 
lake and stream teems with brook trout, and remark- 
able catches are constantly reported during the fishing 
season. 

Mr. Cheney states that in all his life he had never 
found fishing to approach that in the Triton Club pre- 
serve. Surely the true sportsman could wish for no 
higher gratification of his sporting proclivities than may 
be obtained in this favorite spot. But it is not fishing 
alone that lures Syracusans to the Triton grounds. 
Hunting is not the least of the pastimes afforded, and the 
game is royal game at that. Caribou, moose, bear, par- 
tridge and duck are to be found in abundance, and such 
fur-bearing animals as the beaver, otter, mink and musk- 
rat. 

Syracusans have enjoyed the royal sport of bringing 
down a caribou. Among those favored in this respect 
were Mrs. William S. Andress, an enthusiastic hunter; 
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Douglass E. Petit, Morris A. Smart, Charles Mowry, 
John Moore and others. No more exciting and exhila- 
rating sport could be imagined than the successful chase 
after these royal denizens of the primitive forest. Surely 
the true sportsman could desire nothing more than a sea- 
son of enjoyment in the wide-reaching preseryes of the 
Triton Club among the recesses of the Laurentian 
Mountains. Summer or vacation life in this famed. re- 
sort is wild, but free, and untrammeled by the customs 
and rules of everyday existence. Here a man may 
“rough it” in the pure air of the mountains, enjoy camp 
life with a good bed and an abundance of good food, 
follow the bent of his inclination to hunt or fish, and 
gain health, while pursuing sport to a degree never be- 
fore .experienced, and such which cannot be experi- 
enced under like conditions in any other spot on the 
American continent. 


New England Sportecsen’s Exposition. 


Boston, Feb. 21.—Secretary Walter L. Hill, of the 
New England Sportsmen’s Association, says that fea- 
tures of the exhibit in March are already arriving. There 
are to be several live moose—one report says seven, but 
Mr. Hill is not sure of so many. Two caribou are al- 
ready at hand; also a silver-gray fox. A Canada 
lynx is assured, and two black bears are on the way. 
California and Southern quail are to be -shown, as well 
as numerous other game features. All these creatures 
will be there and alive. There is to be no faking. 
Fakirs and outside issues are not to be tolerated. Men 
of means as well as lovers of outdoor sports have taken 
hold of the affair for the sole purpose of making a genu- 
ine sportsmen’s exhibit. SPECIAL. 


The FoREST AND STREAM is put to press cach week on 
Tuesday. Correspondence intended for publication 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, and as much 
earlier as practicable. 





Proverbs of Angling. 


Compiled by Shaganoss. 
1. “The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.” 


_ Perhaps that is so, but most men had rather go fish- 
ing than rock cradles. 


2. “Speak gently of the erring.” 


That is wise, especially if the “erring” party is bigger 
than you are. He may pitch you out of the boat. 


3. “Nemo bis punitur eodem delicto.” 


This means, when fishing, don’t kick yourself twice 
for the same mistake. Once is enough. 


4. “There's many a slip 'twixt the hook and the land- 
ing net.” 


An excellent toast, should be drunk in silence, with 
the gas turned down low, and at the end of the feast. 


5. “Mthil tetigit guod non ornavit.” 
This means that he always spit on the bait. 
6. “Necessity knows no law.”’ 


When you get a hook in your finger, get it out the 
best way you can. 


7. “Errare est humanum.” 


Yes, especially when fishing; and the worst of it is that 
the errors are always in favor of the fish. 


8. “De gustibus non est disputandum.” 


_ If an angler chooses to carry his worms in his mouth, 
it is nobody’s business but his own. 


Still this is a practice which I cannot recommend. 
Ladies are liable to object to it sometimes. 


9. “A fish in the landing net is worth sixteen in the 
water” 


—especially if it is a big one. 

10, “Let me carry the bait bottle and J care not who 
pulls the oars.” 

11. “Caveat emptor.” 


This is an old Latin phrase, which means that when 
a man, returning at night with an empty creel, stops and 
buys his fish at the market house, it is a good plan to 


cut fish-hook holes in their jaws before he shows them 
to his wife. 


12. “De minnowmis lex non curat.” 


This means that stealing minnows is not a crime 
known to the law. 


13. “Thy friend and thy father's friend forsake 
not” 


—except when the fish bite, and then give them “the 
grand shake.” 


14. “One fish lie, well stuck to, is better than a 
wheelbarrow load of cold facts.” 


15. “He that taketh a fish is better than he that rul- 
eth a nation.” 


16 “Dulce est desipere in loco.” 


When you want to make a fool of yourself, it is a good 
plan to see that nobody is around. 


17. “A man is known by the company he keeps.” 


Some men are; others are known by the fishing yarns 
they tell. 


18. “Keep thy bait with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of the trip.” 


19. “Dum vivimus, vivamus,’ 


When you are fishing, fish, Don’t waste any time 
swapping jack-knives. 


20. “Dulce et decorum est mendactum dicere.” 
Mare Anthony one day unloaded some of his fishing 


* yarns upon Mrs. Cleopatra. The above terse remark 


constituted her reply. She evidently knew Marc thor- 
oughly. 


21. “Time and tide wait for no man.” 


I never knew them to—at least, not since the time of 
Joshua, B. C. 1451. But this is too old a case to be 
relied on as a precedent. 


22. “Zvo much of a good thing” 


—is unknown in fishing. Don Quixote hit the nail 
squarely on the head when he remarked: “That whiclt is 
good is never superfluous.” 


23. “Ex nihilo nihil fit.” 


Which means that the man who tries to catch fish 
without bait is tolerably sure to get left. 


24. “Piscator nascitur, non fit.” 


This is a fact, and it doesn’t make any difference who 
his parents are, either. 


25. “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” 


_ This was Solomon's way of saying that a fishing party 
is no place for mugwumps, kickers or drones. “Fish, 
cut bait or go ashore” was the rule then, as now. 


26. “The lame and the lazy are always provided for.” 

This isn’t true, though;for reasons strictly personal 
to myself, I wish it was. 

27. “In hoc signo vinces.”’ 


Make sure that you have good bait before you start 
out. 


28. “Concensus facit legem.” 


Freely translated, this means that when the other fel- 
lows lie about their scores, it isn’t worth your while to 
stick to the truth. 
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29. “Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 


The man who got this up never went fishing—or, if 
he did, he intended it for what Artemus Ward used to 
call “‘sarcassum.” 


30. “The exception proves the rule.” 
There are no rules in fishing. They are all exceptions. 


31. “Verbum sat sapientibus.” 


Don’t follow the advice of anybody, unless he knows 
more than you do. 


32. “Honti soit gui mal y pense.” 


The old tradition that this phrase arose in connection 
with somebody picking up a woman’s garter is pure fic- 
tion. It is a fisherman’s motto, and means that simply 
because a man has had bad luck, and comes home at 
night with an empty creel, it is hardly proper for him, on 
that account, to kick his wife, cuff the children, stone 
the dog and throw the cat down the well. 


33. “Lenorantia legis neminem excusat.’” 

If a fish gets off on a slack line, you will have nobody 
to blame but yourself. 

34. “Facilis est decensus averni.” 

Freely translated, this means that it is a bad practice 
to swear at a fish that gets off. It don’t hurt the fish a 
bit, and it may affect your moral standing in the remote 
future. Don’t do it. : 
35. “Zconomise on the necessaries of life rather than 
on the luxuries.” 

It is easier to worry along on second-class beefsteak 
than with poor bait. 

36. “Zt ts not possible for anybody to know every- 
thing.” 

Some people think they do just the same. 

peop 

37. “Ln aqua, veritas.” 

I wish this was true, but it isn’t. 

38. “Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 

When a fish is hooked, get him in as soon as possible. 

39. “Won multa sed multum.” 

When fishing, I prefer both. 


40. “Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 


The author of this old proverb lacked what Rufus 
Choate once called “felicity of expression.” Being asked 
one day what kind of fishing he preferred, he replied as 
above. What he meant was this: That all kinds of fish- 
ing were good—that any of them “would go” with him. 
While he expressed himself somewhat awkwardly, his 
meaning is clear. 


41. “Forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit.” 


A steady rain during your entire outing, especially 
if you are living in a tent away outside of civilization, 
may be a pleasant thing to recall about twenty-five or 
thirty years hence. 

42. “Eternal vigilance ts the price of success.” 


Just remember this the next time a fish steals the bait 
off your hook while you are thinking about the girl you 
left behind. 

43. “Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus,” 


Evidently this means that a man who would lie about 
his fish score wasn’t to be believed on any other subject, 
even under oath. Not a bad sort of a rule, either. 

44. “Zempora mutantur.” 

The fishing is not as good as it used to be. Sad, isn’t 
it? 

45. “Ste transit gloria mundi.” 

Freely translated, this means that when a man deeply 
in love goes fishing, he needs to look out that some 
other fellow does not run off with his best girl before he 
gets back, 

46. “Ab uno disce omnes.” 


This is a lie—a pure, unadulterated water-proof lie. 
One fish caught, and weighed, cannot be relied upon to 
prove the weight of the next fish which the hook will 
bring up. 

47. “Carpe diem.” 

Go fishing every chance that offers—an excellent rule 
even yet. ; 

48. “Prior tempore, prior jure.” 

The first man to hook a fish has the best claim to it. 
This is not much of a proverb, but it will “go.” 

49. “Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto,” 


This was a very awkward way of saying that the fish 
were “few and far between,” and “not many of them, 
either, 


50. “Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” 

Better: ‘Prove all things; hold fast everything which 
gets on the hook. 

51. “oli me tangere.” 

That is what the worm said to the fish; but it didn’t 
stop the funeral. 

52. “The end justifies the means.” 


If, at the end of a fishing trip, you haven't enough fish 
to show well in a photograph, the photographer will 
ordinarily supply you with enough stuffed and painted 
“dummies” to make a good showing. Borrow and put in 
as many of these as your conscience—if you have one— 
will stand. 


53. “Misfortunes never come singly, but in bat- 
talions.” 


I get them both ways. , 
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54. “Mistakes occur in the best regulated families.” 

Yes, but that fact does not help you a particle, when 
you suddenly discover that you have left your favorite 
rod six miles back, at the other end of the last portage. 


Fishing on Forbidden Waters. 


EmptyInG into the Delaware River, up in New York 
State, is one of many noted trout streams. Starting high 
up, and miles, back in the woods, amidst rocks and bogs, 
it meanders its tortuous way, gathering up the outpour- 
ings of numberless springs en route, and finally reaches 
the river a grown-up stream of some importance. 

Fresh, cool and sparkling from the woods, it crosses 
the main street of the village, under the old wooden 
bridge, and then flows through a meadow for half a mile 
just before it tumbles into the swift-flowing waters of 
the Delaware. 

This half mile of meadow was fenced in, and was part 
of a farm owned by a crabbed, testy old farmer, Mc- 
Shane by name, notorious throughout the county for 
his sharp and oftentimes very questignable trading. 

Paving stones had been found in his baled hay; his 
milk sent to town had been watered; he had killed dis- 
eased cattle and sent their meat to market, and a number 
of other similar transactions had been brought home 
to his door. 

Although he had never caught a trout in his life and 
was never known to ask a neighbor to his farm to enjoy 
an hour’s trouting, it was nevertheless a source of de- 
light with him to know that he had on his land the best 
half mile of brook trout fishing, perhaps, to be found 
in the State. 

He had reason to know that there was not a man or 
boy in the village, fond of fishing, but who would make 
almost any sacrifice, were it possible to get an after- 
noon’s fishing in that stretch of water. ‘ 

It did his covetous old eyes good to see the boys and 
men stop at the fence and gaze with longing eyes on 
that water, which at times was fairly alive with jumping 
trout. Tishermen would start fishing well up the stream 
and work down toward the river, only to finally come up 
against the fence, crossing the stream just when the 
fishing gave promise of being the best, and to read the 
conspicuously posted sign: ‘No fishing allowed. Tres- 
passers will be vigorously prosecuted. _ Keep off.” 

The reputation of McShane for temper was not of the 
best, so much so that he'was credited with a disposition 
to run one through with a hay-fork or perhaps slash 
you with his scythe, and accordingly the boys had great 
respect for that signboard—and incidentally for Mc- 
Shane as well. 

There was a tradition that in former days McShane 
had almost killed a trespassing fisherman, and not even 
the boldest who might venture over the fence and cast 
his line into the forbidden precincts—with one eye al- 
ways on the farmyard and the other on the water—was 
brave enough to stand his ground when the lank, cow- 
hide-booted, jean-appareled, straw-hat-crested form of 
McShane loomed up in the distance, fork, spade or 
scythe in hand, shouting the stereotyped cry of: ‘Gol 
darn ye! Git off’n there quick, or I’ll break every bone 
in yer body!” 

The stream, as well as the river, was fished “hard” in 
the spring, but this half mile of water was left in peace 
and quiet, as it were, a wild and natural preserve. It 
was a self-selected spot haunted by both big and little 
trout, the small fish coming from up the stream and 
hugging the shallow places, and the large fellows, great 
lusty fish of 2 and 3lbs. in weight, coming from the river 
and crowding into the pools, 

In May, when the flies were stirring, one standing at 
the fence could witness the leaping trout as they struck 
the falling flies when they touched the water. The fish 
were there in hundreds, and the surface of the water 
never seemed free from ripples made by rising fish. Dur- 
ing the night the trout undoubtedly made excursions up 
the brook and out into the river, but when daylight came 
they found their way back to their haven of refuge, 
where worms on hooks, rainbow-tinted flies, swishing 
rods and wading men were unknown. 

If the stories told from day to day by enthusiastic 
and imaginative anglers were so, as to the Jumping trout 
seen in that stream, 1olb. fish would have been at a 
discount. Because they were forbidden fish they seemed 
so much the larger. - 

Nothing but pure cussedness and meanness seemed to 
be the motive for posting that stream. The meadow 
along the waterway was rocky and swampy almost the 
entire length, so that no possible damage could result 
from one fishing the stream, even from the banks, in 
the way of trampled crops and meadow. 

And as season after season went by, the trout in that 
sanctuary waxed lusty and strong and became numerous 
beyond count. 

One of the village boys, who had been to New York 
studying to become a lawyer, returned one spring to his 
country home a full-fledged attorney-at-law, and without 
delay secured an office over the village post-office, and 
his shingle, bright and glorious in luminous paint, was 
exposed to the gaze of the villagers. 

The many weary months he was cooped up between 
bricks and ‘mortar in the great and noisy city, during 
which he wended his laborious way through the dry and 
dusty paths of legal lore, were not forgotten, and now 
that restraint was off and he was again among the hills 
and streams of his boyhood days, his intention was to 
enjoy them as the opportunity presented. 

He had spent many Saturdays as a boy along the 
brooks, luring the trout with worm and alder pole from 
the cool recesses of the shelving rocks and overhanging 
banks. Often had he, after a day of indifferent fishing, 
stood at the forbidden fence and watched the trout jump 
when his string was far from filled. ; 

His study of the law had convinced him of the power 
of speech, and he had assiduously cultivated that faculty. 
Being small of stature, he made up, therefore, in tongue 
what he lacked in physique. 

He had set his mind on fishing in that sanctum sanc- 
torum of old McShane’s. If sued for trespass he would 
defend his own case, and if beaten, pay the damages— 
probably six cents. As to physical violence, he would 
rely upon his tongue to protect himself from that. 

He was out with pole and bait before daylight, and 
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started in to fish, well up the stream, and work down 
toward the village. Luck was fair and the sport delight- 
ful after his long enforced abstinence, As the day wore 
on he neared the forbidden ground. He planned to 
reach the spot about 6 o’clock and watch for McShane 
until he went to supper, and then start in, thinking thus 
to improve his chances of a longer undisturbed fish. ' 

Watching the farmer enter his house, he crawled 
under the fence and made for the pool on his hands and 
knees where he had seen the big fellows jump, and se- 
lecting an open spot, free from rocks and bushes, so that 
when lying down he could handle his rod fairly, he»cast 
his line into the streani, and the fun began from the first 
cast. 

It was hard work, prone on his stomach, handling 
those big fellows, but he was fishing with an alder pole 
and a stout hook and line, so that the trout had it not all 
their own way, as if up against a willowy 5oz. rod. 

Fish after fish, fine, plumn. heavy fellows, did he add 
to his string, and still the war cry of old McShane 
sounded not in the distance. 

Gee whiz! but the sport was great! Splash went his 
grasshopper upon the water again, and this time the line 
tugged as it never tugged before. He had the daddy of 
the pool. for as the fish turned in the water after taking 
the bait, his massive head and shoulders were a sight to 
see. A 5-pounder sure! He was fishing without a reel, 
and unless carefully handled the fish would tear loose 
from the hook and be off. Nothing must prevent him 
saving that fish, come what might, so up he stood, 
straight upright on his feet. 

Instantly from the distant precincts of the farmhouse 
window came the well-known and old-time familiar cry , 
ordering him off and consigning his body and soul 
to Sheol and all the side stations on the map. But our 
fisherman heeded not; his eyes and thoughts were on 
that fish and nowhere else. It made no difference to 
him that the sound of McShane’s profanity advanced 
nearer and nearer, he must land that trout. After a few 
more sweeps of his pole he had the trout on its side 
and slowly drew it toward the bank, when stepping into 
the water and getting his fingers under its gills he drew 
the dripping beautiful fish from the water just as Mc- 
Shane, scythe in hand, came up panting, breathless and 
white with rage. 

Our fisherman was cool and not at all disturbed even 
at the hostile demonstrations of McShane, who held the 
scythe drawn back as if prepared to mow off a foot or 
two of the trespasser’s legs, and as McShane drew 
breath the fisherman calmly but firmly remarked, “Be 
c-a-r-e-f-u-l, for I’m a lawyer.” 

Only recently McShane had been hauled into court 
on a flagrant milk-watering transgression, and the recol- 
lection of the various things in a pectiniary way done to 
him, not only by the prosecuting lawyer, but by his 
own attorney as well, flashed across his parsimonious 
mind. The * Mote had been to him as a buzz saw. 

Dropping his scythe, he exclaimed: “Be you a lawyer, 
well, I want to know!” After a little further palaver 
McShane invited the lawyer to “set you down,” and then 
and there began to question him on the law of trespass, 
and assault and battery. It was the chance of McShane's 
life to get some cheap legal advice, and he embraced the 
opportunity. 

The farmer listened to a very learned dissertation on 
the law, liberally sprinkled with Latin sentences, but 
boiled down at the last McShane learned that for tres- 
pass he might secure six cents damages, and as for jab- 
bing a man through and through with a fork, or slicing 
off one’s legs with a scythe, criminal or civil proceedings 
would result and end in either imprisonment or a matter 
of a few thousand dollars damages. It was now about 
dark and they wended their way to the barnyard, and 
our lawyer friend stepped out upon the high road on 
his way home the happiest fisherman in three States, 

In the memory of the oldest inhabitant no such catch 
of trout had come into the village. 

Selecting the largest fish, they were displayed on a 
block of ice in the principal shop window of the village, 
and were universally admired. , 

Callers trudged up his office stairs all day, congratu- 
lating him upon his phenomenal luck, and ae once 
he was asked a ‘iundred times “Where did you get 
them?’ 

Within a week the lawyer made out the following bill; 

John McShane, Esq., Dr. 
To John Countryman, Attorney at Law: 


Consultation had and advice given as to law of trespass 
SNE MOOMUE ENE BOC R ec rccdecbsvecsnccecevustecctagege’ $25.00 


and depositing the bill in the mail duly addressed awaited 
results. And the results came good and fast in the per- 
son of the old skinflint, foaming at the mouth and be- 
side himself with rage. He stormed; he swore; he 
elled that it was a swindle, an outrage. He bellowed 
like a yearling bull. 

Countryman was on his own dung hill, so to speak, 
so McShane had to dance to another man’s music. The 
lawyer made but one reply—that bill must be paid. 
And McShane left, threatening to run the lawyer out of 
town and do other dire and dreadful things, 

In another week the village combination of constable, 
sheriff, pound-master, etc., served the farmer with papers 
in the suit’ of Countryman vs, McShane, and. when it 
came 'to trial McShane would hire no lawyer; he would 
conduct his own case. In selecting the jury Countryman 
took care to see that every juror. was personally ac- 

uainted with the defendant. Of course a verdict for 
the full amount was given for the plaintiff—some. of the 
jury asking the justice if there was any law against mak- 
ing the verdict for $100, at which McShane almost col- 
lapsed.,. 

Nothing was left now but for McShane to haul out his 
safety-deposit-vault stocking and pay up or have a cow 
or two seized to satisfy the judgment. 

Outside of the fun created at the trial, Countryman 
had gotten unlimited advertising out of the case. Every 
farmer in the country for miles around had driven in 
to witness the trial. The number of teams tied, up 
around town made one think of fair day. 

Countryman sent for McShane and agreed to let up on 
him under one condition, and that was that he should 
permit free fishing on the stream in future, and Mc- 
Shane signing a paper to that effect the judgment and 
costs were waived. ; 

The stream at once became open fishing, and as a 
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consequence the trout scattered, and that particular 
stretch of water afforded no better fishing than the rest 
of the stream. : 
Countryman’s reputation as a lawyer was made in 
those parts, and every one said that any one who could 
“come up” with that rapscallion of a miserly, domineer- 
ing old McShane in any such way deserved credit, suc- 
cess and all the consequent good things in this life 
usually hankered after by man. 
CuarLes CRISTADORO. 


The World’s Seal Fisheries. 


BY C. H, TOWNSEND. 

{Read before the Fisheries Congress at Tampa, Fla.) 

In wasting our resources we not only lose the supply 
of food or useful articles derived from them, but we 
break up the organized industries by which means our 
products are preserved and distributed. When we permit 
the destruction of a fishery it means, therefore, that we 
not only do without the products of that fishery, but 
we injure the vessel builders, manufacturers of apparatus, 
transporters, dealers, and the whole line of persons di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with it. Civilization needs 
every source of supply and every commercial industry 
it can get. The history of the world’s seal fisheries is 
one of wasted resources. Commercially seals are the 
most important of carnivorous animals, They are of 
world-wide distribution. Their pursuit has been car- 
ried on in the Antarctic regions almost as extensively 
as in the Arctic. The fisheries of the Antarctic are now 
exhausted. 

Although we have, during the past ten years, been, 
hearing a great deal about the fur seal fisheries, they 
are not the only seal fisheries of importance. 

The Newfoundland seal fishery is one about 100 years 
old. It is prosecuted with a large number of men and 
a great number of vessels. It appears to have reached 
its height about thirty or forty years ago, when there 
were about 400 sailing vessels employed and some 13,000 
men. Since that time the catch of seals has decreased 
and has varied greatly from year to year. The annual 
value of the fishery now is not more than $600,000. The 
sailing vessels have been replaced by steamers, whose 
numbers have decreased to about twenty, employing 
about 4,000 or 5,000 men. This fishery is based on the 
Greenland seal, or harp seal, which has a very wide dis- 
tribution, and is probably the most abundant of any seal 
species. It lives upon the drifting Arctic ice, and _oc- 
curs from Newfoundland to the head of Baffin’s Bay, 
and from Greenland all the way across to the perpetual 
ice fields lying to the north of Europe. The greatest 
number of seals taken in any one year was in 1844, when 
the number reached nearly 700,000. During recent years 
the catch has varied from 130,000 to nearly 400,000. The 
catch in 1896 was 187,000. The vessels now employed 
are steamers of large size, some of them 500 tons burden. 
The method of taking the seals is to find their breeding 
places on the drifting ice, when the crews of the vessels 
land and club the younger seals, which do not take to 
the water until they are two or three months old. The 
bulk of the catch is made up of young seals. Owing to 
the fact that these seals are taken upon the ice fields, and 
that the ice fields are so broken up at times by storms 
that the seals are difficult to get, and the vessels engaged 
in the fishery subjected to so many dangers, the annual 
catch of seals is subjected to natural limitations. In the 
larger steamers the crews number from 100 to 300 men, 
As the fishery reached its greatest development, and the 
steamers began to replace the sailing vessels, it became 
necessary to place restrictions upon the slaughter of 
the seals. At the present time sailing vessels do not leave 
on their voyages before March 10, and the period in 
which the seals are taken upon the ice lasts a little longer 
than a month. Notwithstanding the fact that the palmy 
days of this fishery are over, it will undoubtedly continue 
to be an important one. The regulations now in force 
restrict the hunting season, while the vast extent of ice 
fields upon which the seals breed, together with the 
difficulties attending their capture, will prevent the com- 
mercial extermination of the seal. It has been, and 
sone to be, the most important fishery of Newfound 
and. 

The capture of this species of seal is also participated 
in by a number of vessels from the nofth of Europe, seals 
being taken on the Arctic ice and about the islands of 
Jan Mayen. 

We naturally associate the seal fisheries with the sea, 
but one of the most important seal fisheries of the world 
is that of the Caspian Sea, which has long been carried 
on in this brackish lake, which has no natural com- 
munication with the sea. The seal which is the basis 
of this fishery is a species peculiar to the locality, and 
no doubt found its way to its present habitat in very 
ancient times. About twenty years ago the average catch 
in the Caspian Sea was slightly over 100,000. The seals 
are taken somewhat after the manner of the Greenland 
seals, as they resort in the winter to the ice in the north- 
ern portion of the Caspian Sea, where their young are 
born. They are also taken on certain islands, and the 
usual method of killing them is with clubs. The Rus- 
sian Government derives an annual income from the 
sale of permits for the hunting of these seals. The fish- 
ery is apparently on a good basis. Notwithstanding the 
presence of vast seal herds, the ordinary fisheries of the 
Caspian are to-day, and always have been, very pro- 
ductive. 

Another remarkably situated seal fishery is that of 
Lake Biakal, in the heart of Siberia, but the range of 
the seals is restricted, and their numbers here are too 
smali ever to have reached much importance. 


Sea Elephant and Walrus. 


One of the exhausted seal fisheries is one based upon 
the sea elephant, or elephant seal, that once abounded 
on many of the islands off the southern portion of the 
South American continent and the Antarctic islands gen- 
erally. It existed on its favored breeding grounds in 
great numbers, and for many years ships visited these 
localities and killed large numbers of the animals for 
their oil, the skins having almost no value. No pre- 
cautions were ever taken to preserve the race, and this 
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species has now become very rare. The taking of sea 
elephants as an industry has died out. The animal was 
very large, the males sometimes reaching the length of 
2oft. A northern offshoot of this race of seals formerly 
occurred along the coast of western North America 
from the islands of southern California to the lower part 
of the peninsula of Lower California. For many years 
it was the basis for a sealing industry of no small im- 
portance, but was abandoned many years since on ac- 
count of the practical extermination of the species in 
consequence of indiscriminate slaughter, : 

The walrus, which is of circumpolar distribution, is 
another seal that has been the basis of a fishery of some 
importance from time to time, but the species has been 
exterminated from all of its more accessible resorts, and 
is now found only in scattered hiding places in the Arc- 
tic. Less than a dozen years ago there were important 
numbers in the Bering Sea along the north shore of 
the Alaska peninsula, but they were speedily killed off, 
and are now found there as stragglers. At the time of 
my first visit to Bering Sea, a dozen years ago, I learned 
of 1,600 walruses being slaughtered on a sandbar in one 
day, the whole number being washed into the sea by an 
unusually high tide, and thus lost to the improvident 
hunters. A century ago the walrus was found in the 
Atlantic as far south as the St. Lawrence River. 

Walrus ivories continue to reach the world’s markets 
in small quantities, but the supply in quantities of com- 
mercial importance can no longer be reckoned on. 

These are merely the principal hair-seal fisheries, 
based on species still sufficiently plentiful to warrant their 
capture systematically. There are minor seal fisheries 
in connection with nearly all other species of seals scat- 
tered about the world. Many of these species are of 
restricted range, and their unregulated pursuit has led 
to their practical destruction from an economic point 
of view. , 


Fur_Seal Fisheries. 


The various species of Antarctic fur seals were found 
about the southern shores and islands of south Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand and the islands of the Antarctic. 

About the close of the last century a traffic sprang up 
in the skins of fur seals, and as a result of many voyages 
made to those distant regions enormous numbers of fur 
seals were taken. From this time on there was no 
respite for the fur seal as long as it could be found in 
numbers worth taking. The various varieties exist to-day 
as mere remnants of the great races that were once found 
in those regions. By 1830 the supply of those fur seals 
in the southern seas was nearly exhausted. In carrying 
on this fishery no discrimination was’ made in the char- 
acter of the seals taken; all seals whose skins were of 
any value were slaughtered, and the newly born, usually 
left on the killing grounds, died in consequence. In the 


rush for seals to the Antarctic sealing grounds the mar-. 


kets were frequently glutted and much of the catch 
wasted. 

There are few parts of the world where seals of some 
species do not occur whose preservation would not re- 
sult in the world’s increase of resources in skins and oil. 
With most of these species their re-establishment, even 
at this late day, would be quite within the range of possi- 
bility. As a rule, all seals breeding on dry lands return 
after their migrations to the ancient and accustomed 
breeding places with great persistence. They can seldom 
be driven away from these places, and stupidly linger 
about them until extermination overtakes them. So reg- 
ularly do they breed, and so certain are they of returning 
to their old grounds, that the re-establishment of the 
different species would undoubtedly result from the pro- 
tection of these places, and the result would be the 
building up of valuable seal fisheries for the future. 

One resort of the southern fur seal, the Galapagos 
Islands, lying on the equator; about 800 miles west of 
Ecuador, furnishes a striking illustration of this. Seals 
were taken from the Galapagos Islands in important 
numbers by the early voyagers. Between 1870 and 1882 
these rookeries were visited by sealers, and as far as the 
meager records which I have been able to collect from 
the sealers still living who engaged in this fishery, about 
20,000 seals were taken. The last paying voyage to the 
Galapagos Islands resulted in the killing of all the seals 
that could be found. The lpg book of this voyage, which 
was made by a sealer of San Francisco, is now in my 
possession. At the time of my own visit to the Galapagos 
Islands, in 1885, I was informed that there were only a 
few seals remaining about the uninhabited westerly 
islands of the archipelagoes. During the long-continued 
Bering Sea controversy, when all matters pertaining to 
the world’s seal fisheries received a general overhauling, 
the history of the Galapagos seal fishery was examined, 
but no one supposed that the race of seals there had 
in any degree revived. It was with the greatest surprise 
that during the past month I received from San Fran- 
cisco the log book of a vessel which had just returned 
from the Galapagos Islands with a catch of about 230 
fur seals. No one supposed that there were any seals 
left in these uninhabited and remote islands, but the 
few that had escaped the slaughter of the last voyage 
of fifteen years ago had established themselves on the 
identical rookeries from which they had been driven, 
as comparisons of the two log books show, and the 
nucleus of a fine herd existed there unknown to any 
one. There is no doubt that it could have been devei- 
oped into an important seal fishery, if the fact had been 
known in time to prevent its destruction by raiders. It 
is quite possible that a few individuals have escaped 
this last slaughter, and that by the prompt protection of 
these rookeries by the Government of Ecuador a fish- 
ery could be established. 

Another species of fur seal and the most northerly 
offshoot of the Antarctic race of fur seals formerly in- 
habited Guadeloupe and other islands off the west coast 
of Lower California. From the scattered records that 
have been found, it appears that 15,000 seals have been 
taken there within very recent years. During my own 
visit to Guadeloupe Islands, a few years ago, straggling 
fur seals were observed about the islands, and it is 
possible that there is a sufficient remnant to warrant 
the belief that the race coyld be. re-established if the 


islands were properly protected by the Government of 
Mexico. 
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It would be a good project to-day for some govern- 
ment to annex and protect all the inhospitable Antarctic 
islands where there are struggling fur seals remaining, 
upon which one of these profitable fisheries would in a 
few years be established. : 

In all the history of Antarctic sealing there is but one 
chapter of wise management and thought for the future. 
The Government of Uruguay has, throughout all these 
years, carefully preserved the fur-seal rookeries of Lobos 
Island, at the mouth of the La Plata River. The small 
rookeries of Lobos Island represent the good resulting 
from the careful protection of the fur seals upon their 
breeding grounds and exempt from the effect of pelagic 
sealing in adjacent waters. Although it is directly in 
the track of commerce, and within five miles of Mal- 
donado, a town mote than 150 years old, a profitable 
seal fishery has been continued to the pfesent_ time, 
Commercial sealing waS carried on at Lagos Island 
prior to 1820. The present lessees of the island, oper- 
ating under the direction of the Government of Uru- 
guay, placed upon the London market, from 1873 to 
1892, 250,000 skins, or an average of about 13,000 a year, 
all these being derived from an island less than one mile 
in length. In 1888 I found the fur-seal herds of Sts. 
Peter and Paul’s Island, in the Straits of Magellan, 
nearly exterminated by the hunters there, working 
among the Furgian Islands, and have no doubt that the 
supply was exhausted. 

The history of Robbin Island, in the Okhotsk Sea, 
is especially interesting in this connection. This island 
is only about 6ooyds. in length, and less than 100 in 
width, and yet incomplete records show that more than 
60,000 seals have been taken by raiders since 1870. The 
remnant of this herd has always remained to populate 
the rookery, which at the present time contains little 
more than 1,000 seals, and is protected by the Russian 
Government. 

As in the case of Robbin Island, the scattered rook- 
eries in the chain of volcanic islands stretching north- 
ward from Japan, known as the Kurils, or Smoky 
Islands, have been destroyed by raiders during recent 
years, The history of the extermination of these seals, 
as furnished me by men who engaged in the slaughter, 
is exceedingly interesting. Notwithstanding the fact 
that raids were made year after year, the scattered rem- 
nants of the herds still clung to their own breeding 
grounds. The incomplete records show that more than 
25,000 seals were taken from these islands by raiders 
since 1880. These rookeries were visited by the Fish 
Commission steamer Albatross last year, and all the 
rookeries were found to have been wiped out of con- 
tents with the exception of one, upon which there are 
about 100 seals remaining. It is believed that these will 
certainly be protected by the Japanese Government, to 
which they belong. 

There are only two other seal fisheries to be consid- 
ered, and these are the most important of our seal 
fisheries of the present time. The two most important 
outposts of the diminishing fur seal are those of the 
Pribilof and Commander islands, in Bering Sea. The 
United States and Russian governments, to which these 
islands belong respectively, have for some years past 
been engaged in a struggle to prevent the fur-seal fish- 
eries connected with these islands! from being ruined. 
Upon the discovery of the islands, more than a century 
ago, seals were found in great multitudes. For many 
years they were killed indiscriminately, but the Russian 
Government finally took charge of them and_ directed 
the fisheries in such a way that they were regularly 
productive. The Pribilof Islands of St. Paul and St. 
George for twenty years after the accession of Alaska 
yielded to the United States Government in the taxes 
of sealskins alone more than $7,000,000, the price paid 
for the entire Territory of Alaska. About ten years 
ago the industry of pelagic sealing, or killing of seals 
in the open sea, sprang up, since which time the fish- 
eries have steadily declined. 

I shall first refer to the methods practiced by the two 
governments in utilizing the fisheries of the two groups 
of islands. 

During the winter months the seal herds migrate 
southward into the Pacific Ocean; in summer they re- 
sort to certain anciently established breeding places on 
the islands. There are about fifteen important rookeries 
on the Island of Pribilof, and a certain number of 
seals is selected from these, in accordance with the nat- 
ural habits of the animals. The natural history of the 
fur seal, briefly told, is something like this: These ani- 
mals are highly polygamous. Every adult male, or 
“see catch,” as he is called, fights for the possession 
of a large number of females, the number varying from 
one dozen to 100 in extreme cases. This highly polyga- 
mous habit results in a large number of males, which 
surplus, when the rookeries were at their best condition, 
amounted to about 100,000 immature males a year. The 
half-grown males herd by themselves, and it is from them 
that the annual catch of seals on the seal islands has 
always been made. The United States Government has 
never allowed any disturbing of the breeding rookeries 
and has never permitted the killing of female seals. The 
breeding stock upon the islands has, therefore, remained 
undisturbed, and would, until the present time, have 
continued in its original abundance, had it not been 
for the destructive effects of pelagic sealing, which, as 
I have said, is practiced in the open sea, and permits 
of no selections being made, males and females, young 
and old, being killed indiscriminately. In ten years 
pelagic sealing, as practiced in the adjacent waters and 
in the Pacific Ocean, destroyed the value of the Pribi- 
lof Islands as a United States Government property, an 
industry for the employment of a large number of na- 
tives residing on the islands, and a profitable business 
for the American citizens to whom the islands have 
been leased. The separate rookeries on the Pribilof 
Islands of St. Paul and St. George are known as the 
Northeast Point, Polavina, Kitovi, Lukanon, Reef, Gar- 
botch, Lagoon, Tolstoi, Zapadni, North, East and Sta- 
raya Artil. Adjacent to each of these breeding rook- 
eries lie the so-called “hauling grounds” of the immature 
males, the class of seals available for killing. These 
animals are quietly surrounded, and without any diffi- 
culty whatever are driven inland, entirely away from 
the rookeries, as easily as a band of sheep. The band 
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is divided up in small groups and the animals killed 
by striking each a single blow upon the head with a 
club. The skins are rapidly removed by the natives, 
counted by agents of the Treasury, and placed in the 
salt-houses of the lessees for a month’s curing, when 
they are shipped to San Francisco. The selecting and 
killing is accomplished without noise or disturbance, 
and everything is done decently and in order. | 

The seals arrive at the islands in June; their young 
are botn the latter part of June and the early part of 
July. After the young ate born the female seals, or 
“tnatkas,” as they ate called, go to sea, frequently swim- 
ming as fat as 200 miles from the islands, returning 
at more or less regular intervals to nurse their young. 

The different rookery communities are divided up, as 
Stated, into harems, each one jealously guarded by a 
large male. The males who arrive at the islands first 
fight furiously for the possession of territory. The fe- 
males, arriving soon after the males have established 
themselves, are divided up among them. .The young 
seals remain with their mothers for about a month, not 
learning how to swim until the latter part of August. 
The entire seal herds remain about the islands until 
late in the fall, when the annual migration to the Pacific 
Ocean takes place. The class of skins obtained under 
Government direction on the Pribilof Islands is of the 
highest quality, the animals selected being three-year-old 
males of nearly uniform size, killed when the fur is in 
best condition, and making a large number of skins of 
one grade. The pelagic catch, on the contrary, is obtained 
at sea, in season and out of season. It consists of young 
and old, male and female, and the skins more or less 
injured by shooting and spearing, the two methods em- 
ployed in taking them. While the pelagic skin has only 
a value of from $7 to $10; the value of the Pribilof skin 
ranges from $20 to $30. 

The merits of the claim in the United States in the 
long-protracted Bering Sea controversy may be seen 
at a glance. Our resources are wisely and economically 
managed, and would preserve the breeding stock for- 
ever; pelagic sealing is wasteful to the last dégree, and 
is a suicidal industry that has practically cut its own 
throat.- The pelagic sealing fleet, as a whole, has been 
losing money for two or three seasons. Renewed ef- 
forts were made by the United States Government dur- 
ing the past season to put a stop to it, but negotiations 
are for the present closed. In the meantime American 
citizens, a small number of whom were engaged in 
pelagic sealing, have been prohibited from engaging in 
the pursuit of seals at sea, and Congress has recently 
passed laws prohibiting the importation of seals taken 
in pelagic sealing into the United States. These 


restrictions, together with the fact that the seals 
are fewer in number each season, will probably 
result in driving the remainder of the foreign 


pelagic sealing fleet out of existence. So long as pe- 
lagic, or indiscriminate, sealing in any form remains, 
the restoration of the seal fisheries will be impossible. 
The Bering Sea controversy was precipitated by the 
capture of Canadian sealing vessels in Bering Sea. Later 
on the matter was placed in the hands of the Tribunal 
of Arbitration at Paris. This tribunal, having decided 
that the United States had no jurisdiction over Bering 
Sea outside of territorial limits, the Canadian Govern- 
ment presented claims for damages on the part of those 
whose vessels had been seized, and their value having 
been considered by the recently appointed Bering Sea 
Claims Commission, they will be paid for by the United 
States. Pelagic sealing, however, has been continued 
in some form during the past ten years, and-the seal 
herd is now so greatly decimated that the surplus males 
available for killing do not amount to more than 10,000 
a year. 

The earlier dealings of the Russian Government with 
pelagic sealers on the Asiatic side were even more sum- 
mary than those of the United States Government. The 

unishment for poaching on those waters was prompt. 
[sn vessels were seized and many sealers imprisoned; 
in some cases the unfortunate hunters were condemned 
to the mines in Siberia. Sealing has been engaged in 
chiefly by vessels belonging to British Columbia, a few 
from the United States and Japan taking part in it. 


Pelagic Sealing. 
The ocean sealing fleets frequent four hunting grounds 
during the year—two in Bering Sea, adjacent to the 
Pribilof and Commander Islands, and two in the Pacific 


Ocean, off the American and Asiatic coasts. The 
Pribilof, or Bering Sea, sealing ground lies to the 
westward and southward of the Pribilof Islands. The 


Commander Island sealing ground extends almost 
around the islands, its most important part lying to the 
southeastward. The Japan sealing ground, which dur- 
ing the last four or five years has been the most import- 
ant of the Pacific sealing grounds, has its southern limit 
jn about the latitude of Yokohama. Its soythern and 
central portions are about 400 miles wide. The Ameri- 
can, or northwest coast, sealing ground extends from 
Santa Barbara, Cal., northward along the coast to Ber- 
in Sea, a distance of nearly 3,000 miles. It is divided 
into three favorite sealing areas. The first extends for 
about 100 miles north, south and west of San Francisco. 
The second, and most important, from the coast of 
Oregon to the northern end of Vancouver Island. The 
third extends from Sitka, Alaska, to Middleton Island. 
Sealing vessels, starting out for the full season’s work, 
engage A a short time in sealing in the winter on the 
northwest coast sealing grounds; then, proceeding di- 
rectly across the Pacific Ocean, begin operations on 
the Japan coast about the middle of March. By the 
end of June the seals have left this region on their 
northward migration, and they are followed by the seal- 
ing fleet to sealing grounds around Pribilof and Com- 
mander Islands, in Bering Sea. As the sealing about 
the Pribilofs is not concluded until late in September, 
the vessels return to British Columbia generally after 
a cruise of nine or ten months. Although this voyage 
is a long one, and many of the schooners of small size, 
the number of disasters that have occurred is surpris- 
ingly small, The number of schooners operating in these 
waters has until recently varied from 75 to 100. It does 
not appear that the various tracts of ocean frequented 
by the fur seals during their migrations have any direct 


relation to the coast fishing banks. The greatest part 

of any sealing ground is entirely off soundings, and the 

investigations of the last two or three years have shown 

at the actual food of the seal consists of squid, and not 
sh. 

The American and Asiatic seal herds migrate nearly 
between the same degrees of latitude. The length of the 
route followed by the former is nearly twice that of the 
latter. It extends not merely through twenty-five de- 
grees of latitude, but through fifty-five degrees of 
longitude, while the Asiatic has but thirty degrees 
of longitude to traverse. The greatest extreme 
range of the American herd is but little short of 3,500 
miles. Both herds arrive at and depart from their sum- 
mer habitat in Bering Sea simultaneously, and in their 
migrations follow the continental shores. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
The Hickory Bend. 


The other evening, when I was at the home of a 
friend of mine, the lady of the house introduced a nov- 
elty in the way of comestibles, to wit, a large dish of 
shellbark hickory nuts, the same all cracked and ready 
for immediate consumption. This I call a novelty, and 
such it is in the city, though there was a time when it 
would have been no novelty either to my friend or my- 
self. As it so happens, both he and myself spent our 
youth at points adjacent to the same stream, though he 
was about a hundred miles lower down the river than 
I was, and neither of us had at that time ever heard of 
the other, though I once walked all over his country 
quite in ignorance of his existence. Now all along that 
stream, which in its way was a wonderful one, grew 
many forests of those trees common to the middle West 
—maple, elm, hackmatack, basswood, and above all, the 
hickory tree. Hickory timber, more or less scattered 
and solitary-looking as it usually is, grew in spots back 
from this river, and was native to all the country lying 
along it for 200 miles. Even so far down the 
river as the point where my friend lived when he was a 
boy there sometimes grew that most prized tree of all 
trees prized by boys, the giant “shag-bark” hickory, 
which produced the huge hickory nuts we called the 
“shag-barks.” All other hickory nuts were as dross to 
these, and the family which started in to winter with 
a couple of barrels of them down cellar was held one 
to be socially envied. These nuts cannot be bought in 
open market very often at any price, for the entire 

nited States do not produce any very large crop of 
them. 

The best of our big shag-barks in the old days were 
about twice as large as a large English walnut—so large 
that a man could not meet the finger and thumb of his 
hand about one of them. The meat was very sweet, not 
so oily and bitter as that of the average hickory nut. 
We boys watched very jealously the crop of any big 
shag-bark we had discovered, and after the first frosts 
had ripened and loosened the great nuts we were early 
on the ground with our sacks. These fine, large nuts, 
with red-faced apnles to aid them, made the basis of 
many an evening’s refreshments for “company” in the 
old days. Many atime I have mashed my thumb crack- 
ing these big nuts with a hammer, the anvil for this 
operation consisting of a flatiron held between the 
knees. Nowadays we folks who belong to the haute 
noblesse and live on soufflees and that sort of thing most 
all the time rather feel superior to anything so good as 
a shag-bark hickory nut, so that I may say the hickory 
nut is not recognized so fully by society as, for instance, 
the peanut. But when I saw these big shag-barks the 
other evening I fell upon them with joy, and I mixed 
with them a plenty. It was like a section of the old 
times come back again, although these nuts, it was said, 
came from some place in Ohio, and were not quite so 
big as those my friend and I used to gather on our old 
river when we were boys. 

I remember so distinctly one great horseshoe bend in 
the old river, known far and wide, even beyond the 
confines of our county, as the “Hickory Bend.” Here 
there was a space of high, rich alluvial soil held in the 
bent arm of the river, perhaps a hundred acres or two 
in extent, and on this particular piece of soil grew a 
grove of the giant trées which I have mentioned. I do 
not know of any such trees anywhere unless it may be 
in parts of the rich cane-covered delta of the Mississippi 
River, and I cannot speak as to the nuts of that locality. 
In this hickory grove there were perhaps not a hundred 
trees in all, but each tree would in a good year shake 
down, I should say, a sack or perhaps two sacks full 
of these great nuts. I know that farmers came there 
from many miles away and loaded wagons with the nuts; 
and I recollect very well the hostility we boys felt 
toward grown men who thus poached on our preserves. 
The farmers would sometimes begin the harvest too 
soon, climbing the trees and threshing off nuts not yet 
fully ripe. Such a course was against our creed. We 
preferred the nuts which had fallen of their own weight, 
and which lay, the end of the great rough husk just 
temptingly open, in the rustling brown leaves which 
made a carpet over that rich bottom ground, 

The Hickory Bend—dear me! I wonder if it is still 
there, or has any vandal dared to cut down the great 
old trees for wood? I hope it is still as it was in that 
respect, though in many others it can never again be 
what it was. Here, in the very old days, when my father 
was hunting deer, before I was born, this bend of the 
winding river was a famous place for a deer. Many is 
the wild turkey my father shot there, this with the old 
squirrel rifle which was born in Ole Virginny, and which, 
so they tell me, was in that gentleman’s hands about as 

ood for a turkey flying as if sitt*ig, provided it was a 
fair shot on the rise. My father always said that a wild 
turkey would jump up high in the air and then line 
out its flight straight, but stopping for an instant as it 
changed its perpendicular to its horizontal flight. If 
one caught it just as it stopped at this instant, it was a 
stationary mark and easy for a good rifleman to hit. _ 

In my time the wild turkeys were about all gone 
from that country, but I remember once seeing a flock 
in that bend, when we were out hunting there for wild 

apes. I often saw the turkeys which my father killed, 
I was not big enough to hunt then. I can just re- 





member, very vaguely, of seeing the carcass of a deer 
once on our kitchen floor. When I began to hunt we 
found the Hickory Bend a good place now and then 
for a flock of quail that had strayed in from a nearby 
cornfield, and we found rabbits there, and it was one of 
the best places on the whole river bottom for squirrels. 
Here, too, was one of the best points we knew for ducks, 
for this bend ran far out into the bottom grass grounds, 
and the duck flight passed over a corner of it as it made 
up or down the waterway. wi'ch, at that time, was a 
great thoroughfare for waterfowl in their migration. I 
know that one time I started out rabbit hunting, one day 
late in the fall, when there was a little snow, and seeing 
a few flocks of ducks crossing the country toward the 
river, I kept on walking that way, some seven or eight 
miles, till I got to the river bottoms, At a point on 
the bluff opposite the Hickory Bend I saw as fine a 
sight as often greets a boy’s eyes. Great ribbons of 
wildfowl were moving up the river bottom, a solid 
string of ducks, it seemed, almost as far as the eye could 
reach in either direction, and apparently inexhaustible. 
Slowly, confused by the storm, they seemed to be crawl- 
ing along the timber in search of shelter, at a loss to 
know where to go. Slowly, as though pulled by some 
irregular hand, the vast dark ribbon wound along the 
wide and shallow valley, now and then rising in a deep 
curve or again dropping down, but always clinging to 
the edge of the timber. I can see that picture to-day as 
plainly as I could then—can see the deliberate, dull flight 
of the fowl, and even remember the forks and splits in 
the big dark band as it moved steadily up the river 
bottom. That was a great day for the gunners, had 
many known it, and when late that night I got home 
my father was as much excited as I. 

In the fall we made a favorite picnic ground of this 
valued spot of the Hickory Bend, and sometimes we 
would make up a family camping party and spend a 
night there. I think it was in that same bend of the 
river that I spent my very first night away from home 
and my first night in camp; and every incident of that 
fearsome experience will linger in my mind always, I 
presume. They told me that the owl was a wolf, and 
I believed their cruel jest and shivered all night in 
terror. 

The way into the arm of the Hickory Bend was a 
winding and long one, known not to all the drivers 
who could follow the plain, ‘“main-traveled road” out 
from town. Here bayous at high-water times cut off the 
higher ridge, and one needed to know what soft places 
to avoid and where to keep to reach the high ground 
and how to dodge the tangled thickets of bush and 
brier. Once in to the shelter of the big trees, no wind 
could harm us, no matter how it howled up above. Our 
simple camping outfit served to make us all very happy, 
and we had enough to eat from the spoils of the land. 

At one corner, so to speak, of the Hickory Bend was 
one of the deepest “holes” known in all that part of 
the river, and here we caught catfish at night on set 
lines and bass and wall-eyed pike on our minnows. One 
of those keen pictures which one so often carries with 
him of ‘some experience of the forest or stream I have 
now in mind—one that happened here on one of our 
fishing trips. We were catching wall-eyed pike in the 
deep water near, to the bank, and I had a bite from one 
of those wary fish. As I pulled up the line slowly, the 
fish followed up the bait and got above it, watching as 
it rose and apparently eager to strike it if it made any 
attempt to escape. The fish hung poised in the water, 
clearly visible, with its body partly bent and seeniing 
full of suppressed action. very fin all over its back 
was erect in anger or eagerness, and the whole attitude 
was plainly that of the animal about to spring. I could 
almost say its eye shone eagerly, but one needed not to 
see that last expression of keen, keyed-up vigor and 
readiness, The whole picture was one of indescribable 
grace and strength, and I can see it still, with other 
views from the old bend of the river, remembering it 
especially as the only time I ever saw a fish with any- 
thing which resembled expression or character of its 
own, 

Such were some of the attractions of a stream which 
both my friend and myself knew well, and I wish we 
might either of us find another country which could 
offer the same delights that this once did. All these 
things are called up by the sight of the big shag-bark 
nuts. I am sure my friend must be mistaken in the 
locality from which these nuts came. Surely some of 
them, at least, dwarfed in these dwarfing days, must 
have grown on that very spot where I used to gather 
them when I was a boy, in the old Hickory Bend; else 
there could not have uncoiled from one of them so long 
a panorama of mental views in and about that com- 
fortable spot. There, as they say, was the whole thing 


in a nutshell! 
Failure of the Whitefish. 


Superintendent Nevins, in the course of his report 
to the State Fish Commission of Wisconsin, finds oc- 
casion to comment on the scarcity of the whitefish in 
the waters of Lake Michigan and inland lakes. He says: 

“On account of the close season in Michigan we failed 
to get any whitefish eggs on the west and north shores 
of Green’ Bay, where we have never failed to get a limited 
number heretofore. On Dec. 7 I went with a crew of 
four men to Long Lake, Washburn county, to get in- 
land lake whitefish eggs for the Milwaukee hatchery. 
We had twenty-seven gill nets and one pound net. 4 
eighteen days’ fishing we got only 560 fish, about 100 
of which were females. The result of it all is we have 
no whitefish eggs in the hatchery this winter.” 

Charles. Higgins, a fish dealer of Milwaukee, says of 
the whitefish in his latitude: 

“Twenty years ago we could go out two miles with a 
couple of men and a few yards of netting and catch 
thousands of pounds of fish, while to-day we have to 
employ steam tugs to go out twenty miles or more with 
miles of nets, and less than 1,000lbs. is the reward of a 
day’s work. We haven’t a whitefish in Lake Michigan 
to-day, and the trout are rapidly disappearing.” 

There is nothing in the'above of a special interest to 
sportsmen, excepting the rather astonishing fact» that 
even such large waters as the Great Lakes not onl 
can be, but have been depopulated of their choisest fish 
through persistent fishing for the market. The black 
bass and the muscallunge are no longer taken in the 
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nets which ply in Lake Michigan. All the great market- 
fishermen realize and admit, what portions of the more 
inconsiderate public do not realize, that protection and 
restocking are necessities for even the greatest, the most 
inaccessible and the most prolific waters. The following 
table of distribution of the fry by the Wisconsin State 
Fish Commission during the past year shows what is 
being done in the way of restocking for,the benefit of 
not only the market-man, but the sportsman: Brook 
trout 1,949,000, rainbow trout 1,241,000, whitefish 
18,000,000, lake trout (fry) 10,000,000, lake trout (year- 
lings) 10,000, wall-eyed pike 23,300,000, white bass 9,115, 
black bass 4,500, muskellunge 1,100,000; total, 55,613,015. 


Michigan Spearing. 


They are having quite a circus over in Michigan on 
the question of spearing in inland waters. The new law 
has the tollowing clause: “It shall hereafter be lawful 
in the months of December, January, February and 
March in each year to take, catch or kill through the ice, 
by a spear, all kinds of fish, except brook trout, rainbow 
trout, German or brown trout, grayling, landlocked 
salmon, and black bass, in any or all of the inland lakes 
and streams of this State, including Lake St. Clair and 
that part of the St. Clair River below the village of Al- 
gonac. in St. Clair county, the channels through which 
said river empties into Lake St. Clair, and other chan- 
nels and bayous comprising the waters of said lake. 
Provided, that all waters, lakes and streams in this State 
except Maple River below its entrance into Gratiot 
county, which are now protected from spearing by any 
local act of the Legislature of this State, shall be exempt 
from the provisions of this act.” 

Believing that under the above wording of the law 
it was legal to spear in the Maple River, a great many 
persons have been thus operating: along that stream, 
although the lawyers have been divided in their con- 
struction of the ambiguous clause regarding that water. 
Last week some forty persons were found spearing on 
Maple River, in Gratiot county, many of them having 
killed large quantities of fish, A test case will probably 
be made, it being the belief of the game warden that 
the best construction of the law will forbid any fishing 
along the Maple River within the limits of Gratiot coun- 
ty by any means except those of hook and line. 


Duluth Fly-Casing Club. 


The city of Duluth, Minn., is in the heart of one of the 
finest angling regions of the West. In that country the 
angler can go fishing and catch something, whether he 
be after trout, bass or muscallunge. Duluth has a great 
many skillful fly-fishermen, and a number of gentlemen 
met last week and organized the Duluth Fly-Casting 
Club, electing the following officers: President, J. F 
Harris: Vice-President, C. H. Hoecker; Secretary, F, 
W. Edwards; Treasurer, D. J. Greensward. 


Tip-ups Taken. 


The sport of tip-up fishing continues this winter on 
many Minnesota lakes in spite of the law, the lakes near 
St. Paul and Minneapolis being especially well patronized 
by ice fishermen, One day last week over 300 tip-ups were 
found on Bass Lake. Some thirty men were operating 
these, and after a lively chase seven of the fishermen 
were arrested. All the fish found on the ice were con- 
fiscated. 


Iilinois Fishermen’s Association. 


Curcaco, Ill, Feb. 12.—The Illinois Fishermen’s As- 
sociation is composed of market fishers operating along 
the Illinois River, the same being banded together for 
the purposes of getting what they want. Some 1,400 
men are employed by this Association, An idea of the 
magnitude of the business carried on by these men may 
be ‘gained by a glance at the figures submitted in the 
second annual report of the Association, shown in the 
following table: 






Kinds of fish. Total pounds Net value. 
CE ic Wisk cncddpwectscesccvecesccsoeete 5,489,990 $164,699.75 
RNG atid ds uidks oisdde seveadieds 3,061,454 61,229.08 
COREG cccccvcrccecevsccecccccess . 235,000 9,400.00 
Bull pouts ........eseseeeeeecees . 285,000 8,550.00 
Sunfish and ring perch ...... - 120,468 2,409.36 
Striped bass ........seeseeeee ‘ 35,431 ie 
White Perch .......6-seeeeeee 394,680 23, 0. 

CEAMPie ....ceccccecceceeeeceeees . 40,654 2,032.70 
Black bass .......csecccccccsecess .. 40,621 3,249.68 
TIAN... oda edanavenneheneh owesees batrabananocasd 9,703,298 $279,482.07 


It has come to the ears of many market fishermen of 
the Illinois and Mississippi rivers that the Chinamen of 
Mott street, in New York city, consume quantities of 
dogfish, a species not commonly accepted as food by the 
public. These astute fishermen conceive that there must 
be a market for this fish in New York city, and some of 
them have asked me to learn where it is the Chinese 
buy their dogfish. Will any gentleman who lives in 
Mott street be so good as to advise me on this hea ? I 
have long been engaged in the industry of supplying jack 
rabbits to the worthy poor, and don’t mind taking on 
the task of procuring the succulent dogfish for the sa- 
gracious celestial. 

The Illinois State Fish Commission is on record as 
being in favor of the carp, although the general public 
is coming to believe the question of the carp is much 
like that of the man who caught the panther by the 
tail. He didn’t know how to turn it loose. The Fish 
Commission of Missouri gives an instance of the disa- 
greement of doctors. That State has spent a great deal 
of money in establishing the carp, and now it is 
spending a great deal of time in wishing that it 
had not done so. Carp havé proved to be a nuisance 
in a great many of the waters of Missouri. E. Houcu. 
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The For¥sT AND STREAM is put to press each week on 
Tuesday. Correspondence tniended for publication 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, and as much 
earlier as practicable, 


Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


How the Great River was Stocked with Bass, 


THE man who makes two ears of corn or two blades 
grass grow where only one grew before, Swift held, 
would do more essential service to his country than 
the whole race of politicians put together, probably be- 
cause he postpones thereby that evil day which Malthus 
feared, when population should outstrip production. 

So he is a public benefactor who inaugurates or en- 
courages the increase of our food fish into new waters, 
or better into the old. 

The first introduction of bass into the Potomac is 
now a familiar historical incident. 

Small-mouthed black bass from Wheeling Creek to 
the number of about thirty were carried in 1854 and 
55 over the mountains in the tank of a locomotive 
tender and placed in the Cumberland Basin. Not long 
after the war made the Potomac River a skirmish line 
for both sides, and for some years a man who attempted 
to fish on either side was liable to have his cork pulled 
under with too much lead from the other. 

Fish pots were abandoned and pulp mills were un- 
known; stock had disappeared and the river will prob- 
ably never again be as free of pollution. The fish were 
thus effectually protected by their environment, and as 
the river was full of vast quantities of fish food the bass 
multiplied and spread the length of the river until it 
became the most noted bass stream in the world, with a 
far greater supply than those rivers where the bass were 
indigenous, but where there was less bass food and other- 
wise less favorable conditions. 

The Pennsylvania Fish Commission in 1873 said that 
the Potomac supplied the markets of “our chief cities 
with this excellent fish. The annual catch in this river 
is beyond computation.” 

But the pollution of the waters killed off some bass, 
and more of their food, and their great numbers in the 
confined territory so reduced the food left there was no 
longer enough to go round, and they were driven to 
more and more feed on each other until the yield was so 
reduced as to be noticeable throughout the whole course 
of the river, and to attract the official attention of our 
National Commission. 

Efforts at artificial propagation of bass have never 
been successful, The glutinous nature of the ova which 
fastens them to whatever they touch and the difficulty of 
securing the milt from the living male has so far defied 
successful handling and hatching, though we may be 
sure it is only a question of time and study when it will 
be as easily accomplished as is that of the other mil- 
lions we turn out annually. Other glutinous spawn 
that was long thought impossible has yielded to the 
persistent efforts and patient research and inventive 
genius of intelligent fishculturists, and the time must 
come, and it is easy to believe soon, when bass will be 
manufactured and incubated by the million, as shad are 
now. 

Meanwhile fortunately the bass’ noble character, his 
love for his young—as long as he isn’t hungry—and 
his ferocious fearlessness of anything that swims make 
him so excellent a parent and producer that we are 
constantly planting more than we feed, and they destroy 
each other. He has been much abused for his canni- 
balism, but this to me seems unjust. But for this all 
must have starved in famine times. As it is, if there is 
anything in the doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
we have saved the best. The extraordinary care which 
the bass manifests for its eggs and young give so high 
a percentage to the progeny reared that it has hereto- 
fore been amply sufficient to turn the fish loose in suit- 
able waters, to have them multiply fast enough for all 
practical purposes. Given clean water and food in 
plenty and their increase is abundant to the verge of 
the miraculous. 

When the Potomac was at its best: its bass were the 
descendants of at the most fifteen pairs. The trouble 
to-day is they are starving to death, If half the efforts 
exvended in adding new stock were devoted to furnish- 
ing those we have with suitable food and water the in- 
crease would be an hundred fold better than now. 

For many years the Illinois Fish Commission has been 
throughout the State distributing native fish netted in 
the sloughs and lakes in the bottoms of the Illinois and 
Mississippi rivers. When the spring freshets overflow 
the banks of these rivers the waters carry out into the 
shallow depressions many, many fish ripe for spawning. 
When the floods have subsided these pools are found t6 
be swarming with the fry of the native fish. Under the 
laws of the State only such places may be netted as 
would in all probability dry up, or freeze the fish so 
confined. 

Even with this restriction there are millions available, 
and ten years ago the National Government recognized 
the value of this work. 

Up to that time the United States Fish Commission 
had not taken any great interest in bass, and while ad- 
mitting an urgent demand from various quarters for 
stocking purposes were disposed to discourage its in- 
troduction. About ’88, however, they formed a sort of 
partnership with the Illinois Commission, paying half 
the exnense and placing Dr. Bartlett, then Secretary of 
the Illinois Commission, in charge. The first year they 
distributed 100,000 fish from this source. Later, when 
Dr. Bartlett severed his connection with the State Com- 
mission, United States Commissioner McDonald ap- 
pointed him in charge of the Government distribution 
from that point, known as the Quincy Station. 

Most of the fish for this fall distribution are procured 
from the lowlands bordering the Illinois River. 

Since that time thousands of bass have been distrib- 
uted by the Commission, and thousands of anglers made 
hapnier in anticipation and in the realization of better 
sport. 

Many waters have been stocked, and many a pond and 
creek that knew no higher sport than a bob and worm 
for sucker or catfish are now favorite resorts for fly- 
fishermen. Indeed in my own home in southern Illinois 
artificial ponds are built, and even dry and unsightly 
sink holes have become fish pools, in which it is a mat- 
ter of gratification, but not surprise, to take slb. bass. 

As an example of what may be done with the help 
of the Fish Commission, I want to tax your patience for 
a few moments with a letter written by a chum of mine, 





the coroner of our little county, to the Illinois State 
Commission, and made part of their last report. As you 
will see by the size of the document it is most of that 
report, and all there is of it on this subject. 

feel of course more than a usual interest since it is 
from mv own home and by a friend who helped sur- 
prise me with my first fly-rod, then a great curiosity in 
that country. Now, as you will learn from the letter, 
the fly is so well known that even the catfish are edu- 
cated to rise to the occasion. The report says: 

While it would be impossible for us to attempt to 
give a list of the clubs that have been formed through- 
out the State for the protection and propagation of the 
fish in our various lakes, or to give the names of those 
who have built ponds for the cultivation of fish, yet we 
cannot refrain from citing the work of that nature which 
has been accomplished in one section, viz., that adjacent 
to Waterloo, IIl., as an instance of what is being done 
and what might be done throughout the State. 

We quote from a letter of Dr. Sennott, written in 
compliance with a request for a summary of the clubs 
and their work in his neighborhood. The Waterloo 
people have always been firm supporters of the Commis- 
sion and its work. 

“Your request for a brief synopsis of the names and 
locations of the various lakes and ponds in this vicinity, 
with a history of the organizations controlling them, has 
been received. I will comply with your request as far 
as I can. Gilmore’s Lakes are situated three miles from 
Columbia and ten miles from Belleville, and are leased 
by the Belleville people under the name of the Gilmore 
Lake Fishing Club. 

“The membership is limited to twenty and is always 
full. The lakes are two in number, known as Long 
Lake and North Lake. Each covers an area of about 
four and one-half acres. The water varies in depth from 
1 to 20ft. They are natural lakes surrounded by forest 
trees and have been well stocked with black bass, crap- 
pies and sunfish. A good club house has been built on 
the lake. 

“Island Lake, two miles north of Waterloo, is a nat- 
ural body of water, crystal in its clearness, and was the 
first lake leased and protected as a resort by the Water- 
loo sportsmen. It contains a little over four acres of 
water, and the fish taken from it are noted for their 
gameness, beautiful color and fine flavor. The Waterloo 
Hunting and Fishing Club had this lake under their care 
for the last twenty years. It is now owned by a private 
club of Waterloo citizens. * * * 

“Near Island Pond is Catfish Pond, owned by Mr. 
E, Grosso, and stocked with bass, crappie, catfish and 
sunfish, * * * 

“Mr. C. Kalmer, one-half mile north of Waterloo, has 
a nice artificial pond well stocked with crappie, channel 
catfish and a few bass. These were placed there by the 
State Fish Commission and have thrived wonderfully. 
The channel catfish in the pond take the fly as quickly 
as do the bass, and put up as good or better fight. 

“Mr. J. Herchenroeder, two miles east of Waterloo, 
has a Jake made by damming up a small valley, which 
is well stocked with a variety of fish. 

“The mill ponds at Waterloo have been stocked and 
give promise of fine fishing. * * * 

“Mr. M. Crowe, five miles east of Waterloo, has an 
artificial nond on his farm, and it is stocked with black 
bass and catfish, * * * 

“Lake Bartlett is a natural body of water over four 
acres in extent, varying in depth from 1 to 2sft. It is 
situated four and one-half miles southwest of Waterloo, 
and is leased by the Lake Bartlett Fishing Club, con- 
sisting of ten members. * * * 

“The lake and club were named for Hon. S. P. Bart- 
lett, secretary of the State Fish Commission. * * * 

“Schorr Lake Fishing Club, of Waterloo, has the 
largest membership and is the oldest sporting club in 
existence in this country. It was organized by members 
of the Waterloo Hunting and Fishing Club, which dis- 
banded when Island Lake passed out of their hands. 
This club has a beautiful club house at the lake, which 
is a little over a mile south of Waterloo. The water is 
supplied bv springs that never fail, and the lake is said 
to be one of the finest artificial ones in the State. This 
club also controls Beaver Lakes, three lakes situated 
five and one-half miles south of Waterloo. These lakes 
were all stocked by the Illinois Fish Commission. 

“While not in our neighborhood literally, yet near 
enough to count, is the lake of the Chester Fishing Club, 
Lake Langford, named for the late secretary of the 
Illinois State Fish Commission. * * * The lake is an 
artificial one, fed by sprines, and was made by throwing 
a dam across the ravine. * * * 

“The interest in pond culture and the care of our 
lakes has made fishing very popular, fly-casting being 
the prevailing method. Many of our boys have be- 
come quite expert. A size limit as to fish caught is a 
rule in most of the clubs, and our people are being edu- 
cated to the necessity of the protection of our waters 
in every way possible.” 

This, gentlemen, illustrates what organization and the 
help of the Commissions will do. This little town of 
which my friend writes has not many more than 2,000 
inhabitants; the county has no fish streams, and yet we 
have raised carp of 28%lbs. in weight and bass of 6lbs., 
and what is better have afterward taken that 6lb. bass 
with a fly. This is not intended as a challenge, but only 
for encouragement. 


I am indebted to Mr. Ravenal for the list of bass de- 
posited in the Potomac: 
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* Small-mouthed black bass. 


Besides these there were returned to the waters of the 
Potomac last year from the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
about 12,500 bass, and this year already in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,000. 

There are bass plenty in the river. The embouchure 
of every creek in the Lower River fairly swarms with 
large-mouth black bass. Tide water gives them feed 
in abundance, and a 7-pounder was: captured at Chop- 
pewamsic last year. With clear water there will always 
be ~ood fishing to be had below if the small bass can be 
protected. 

Above something must be done toward introducing 
feed. The minnows are gone and scarcely anything 
but carp: remain, and these soon outgrow the small- 
mouth bass. The mills and mines help kill off the feed. 
The situation mathematically ‘stated is that if we can 
add to the feed and subtract the pollution the bass will 
multiply in a geometrical ratio, and of course we'll have 
more to divide. Q. E. D. Henry TALsorr. 


Game Qualities of the Rainbow. 


TRAVERSE City, Mich., Feb. 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have been a subscriber to Forest AND STREAM 
for more than ten years; and as I like to hunt, fish and go 
camping, and have paddled, rowed and sailed on Grand 
Traverse Bay for nearly thirty years, it is needless to say 
that I read it from cover to cover with keen pleasure; 
but I sometimes come across things that make me shake 
my head, and I am tempted to get up and speak in 
meeting; but I find that the-more I learn the less I seem 
to know, especially about fishing. 

But when one writer says the rainbow trout lacks in 
gaminess, I boil over. There are lots of them within five 
miles of where I am sitting, and there would be more 
if I were not, and if my tackle had been stouter there 
would be less, so I feel confident in asserting that for 
downright fight they lead my list of the acquired. They 
have smashed my rods, broken my leaders, and run off 
with my bait, as well as reduced my stock of flies to 
hardly more than a few ends of gut. I have known a 
3-pounder to go out of water fifteen times, clear around 
my boat three times and under it once, all inside ten 
minutes. 

Now let not somebody bob up and say I don’t know 
what other fish can do, because I do know, having 
gathered in trout along a hundred miles of the North 
‘Shore of Lake Superior, and bass and pickerel and perch 
and bluegills and sunfish, muskalonge and herring and 
whitefish and suckers and—and there are others, Still 
the rainbow, like the Ben Davis apple, may differ in 
different localities. The apple grown in Missouri is 
said to be of fine flavor, while here even an Indian won't 
steal one. : : 

I was much pleased with Shaganoss’ article in the 
issue of Dec. 18 last. Surely he in his old age has ar- 
rived at wisdom, He knows more than I do, for I don’t 
know that as a rule bass and trout won't bite just be- 
fore a severe storm. On memory’s wall there is a vivid 
picture of an evening on the pond just above the Board- 
man River Electric Light Co.’s dam. My wife and I 
were out just at dark. There was not a breath of wind, 
and all around there rested that ominous calm that is 
only met on the eve of a furious rain and wind squall. 
In the east the moon rode serene, while high above the 
opposite horizon towered dark masses of clouds, seamed 
and jagged lightning, and occasionally the earth fairly 
trembled with the distant thunder. 

Fish were rising occasionally, and Mrs. M. hooked a 
rainbow that weighed over 3lbs. the next day. Then 
there was fun fast and furious. It was the largest trout 
she had ever tied to, and he went into the air; under the 
boat and back, and finally in desperation started for the 
bottom. Now, there are logs and brush about 6ft. down 
in that neck of the woods, and I shouted—yes, fairly 
hollered—to her to hold him up, which she immediately 
tried to do by slipping her right hand up to the middle 
of the butt, and—the second joint let go. Did we lose 
that trout? Not much. I seized the line-and hauled 
him up, gaffed and had him under me in the boat before 
he knew what the trouble was all about. 

When we had time to look up the storm was almost 
upon us, and we made a break for camp, where we put 
in some lively work keeping the canvas over our heads. 

And there are other pictures. One I remember is of 
two of us clad in oilskins, standing on either end of a 
16x36in. canoe and hauling in bass after bass while it 
thundered and lightened and rained till we had to go 
ashore and empty the water. out .of our boat, as it made 
her rather unsteady under foot. 

Now, this does not prove anything except that, fish 
don’t bite unless they feel like it, and then they will at 
any hour of the twenty-four. . : 

My experience has taught me just one thing for sure, 
which I wish every beginner would paste on his nose 
where he could feel it when it is too dark to see; and 
that is, if you are going fishing, hunting or sailing before 
breakfast, eat breakfast first, and a — breakfast is a 
cup of good, hot coffee with bread, butter and a couple 
of eggs. I spoiled many a morning’s pleasure before I 
learned this. V. E. MontacuE. 


New Jersey Coast Fishing. 


Aspury Park, N. J., Feb. 14.—Indications point to a 
very early movement of coastwise fishes. A ready the 
herring are on the move; ra have already been 
taken in the lower waters of Barnegat Bay. Perch and 
bass also are in evidence in that paradise of waters for 
the angler. Should the warm weather continue we will 
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undoubtedly have them with us in the early part of 
March. While the perch are taken during the entire 
winter in some localities, still their movements in es- 
tuary waters appear to be governed largely by the her- 
ring, as they are much together and ascend the streams 
at the same time. While their food undoubtedly is of 
an entirely different character, still nature’s prompting 
has something in common for both species, and where 
one is the other may be looked for. 

The recent assertions in metropolitan publications that 
the perch does not descend to salt water is of a most 
absurd character, inasmuch as they are often taken in the 
nets and fikes of our local fishermen, and I have taken 
hundreds in our tidal streams, using shrimp bait. As if 
to more particularly emphasize the fact, one was picked 
up on the beach at Belmar on the 6th of the present 
month, and was still alive. Besides, hundreds are taken 





every spring by the boys in their dip-nets in the surf* 


when they are plying for herring. LEonarD Hutir. 





_ A Labrador Opportunity. 


Dr. Morris has given us permission to publish this 
note, telling of a Labrador opportunity which we are 
sure will be eagerly embraced by some reader of Forest 
AND STREAM: “I have given up my plans for an outing 
in Labrador next summer, and my two good men will 
be out of employment. Don’t you know of some one 
who would. like to make use of them? Their charges 
are $3 per day (for both together), and they furnish the 
big trap boat that I knock about in. They are both 
good rough cooks, tireless and cheerful workers; and 
they know the whole coast and the entrances to the 
rivers. Salmon and sea trout and brook trout are to 
be had in abundance, with plenty of shooting at seals, 
bears and caribou, if one cares to hunt for them in 
the summer time—I do not. I will give particulars to 
any one wishing them. Rosert T. Morris.” 


Che Kennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


March 1,—Baltimore Kennel Association’s third annual show 
Baltimore. W. P. Riggs, Sec’y. 

March 8.—Northwestern Kennel Club’s dog show, St. 
Minn. C, E. N, Howard, Sec’y, St. Paul, Minn. 

March 15.—Kansas City Kennel Club’s second annual show, 
Kansas City, Mo. -A. E. Ashbrook, Sec’y. 


Alabama Field Trials Club’s Trials. 


THE second annual trials of the Alabama Field Trials 
Club, run at Madison, Ala., were distinguished, from 
every point of view, as one of the most successful ef- 
forts ever attempted by any State organization. They 
were run at Madison, Ala., beginning on Feb. 7. Four 
stakes, a Derby, all-age, puppy and champion, were 
hotly contested, and were good exhibitions of their re- 
spective classes. 

The attendance was large, not less than from thirty to 
forty horsemen following the dogs each day. Among 
the visiting sportsmen present were Messrs. H. H. May- 
berry, C, F. Eastham, T. H. Spencer, F. W. Dunham, 
T. T. Ashford, Drs. George Eubank and G. Chisholm, 
Birmingham; Hon. R. H. Lowe, W. E. Everitt, A. 
Moore, J. H. Wallace, Jr., Huntsville, Ala.; W. H. 
McKleroy, Anniston, Ala.; D. E. Rose and J. Myers, 
of Tennessee; E. J. Hudnall. Pratt City, Ala.; W. J. 
Allen, Bessemer, Ala.; Gen. H. T. Peebles, Mooresville, 
Ala.; H. and C. S. Tiney, Swancott, Ala.; Caleb 
Toney, Triana, Ala.; William N. Hundley, Greenbriar, 














Paul, 


Ala.; George Gray, Appleton, Minn.; J. B. Stoddard, 
Thomasville, N. C.; Dr. Darwin, C. E. Meglemry, C. 
Scruggs. : 


The judges were Messrs. W. B. Hamilton, Columbus, 
Miss., and W. B. Stafford. Their decisions were in every 
instance well received. 

The weather was fine throughout. On Wednesday it 
was exceedingly warm. The fields are broad and open, 
and so free from ditches and creeks that riding in them 
is a pleasure, although in regard to this it may be stated 
that the horses were poor performers under the saddle. 

Madison is in Madison county, a county in the center 
of the northern part of the State, and eoctaaey on the 
Tennessee boundary line. It incloses a part of what is 
called the garden spot of Alabama. Level in character 
about Decatur, as one approaches Huntsville the sur- 
face is noticeably rolling. There is too much cotton for 
a first-class bird country. There is also a scarcity of 
feed, and the ground being so free from cover, the 
hawks make an easy prey of the birds. It is hardly 
necessary to add that birds were scarce. Nevertheless, 
be the horses uncomfortable to ride and the birds scarce, 
everybody had a most enjoyable time. 

A meeting of the club was held on Feb. 8. It is in 
good financial conéition, with a large membership. Sev- 
eral new members were elected. The following distin- 
guished gentlemen were elected honorary members: Ex- 
Gov. R. W. Cobb and Gov. J. F. Johnson, of Mont- 
gomery; J. S. Cox, Birmingham; Mayor W. T. Gar- 
ner and Capt. J. H. Floyd, Madison; Col. R. Barwell 
Rhett and W. M. Holding, Huntsville. 

T. T. Ashford was elected President; First Vice- 
President, Hon. R. H. Lowe; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. H. McKleroy; Secretary-Treasurer, H. 
H. Mayberry; Game Wardens, Monroe Hardage and 
F. G. Hertzler; Veterinarian, Dr. A. Gibson; Board 
of Governors, Dr. G. Chisholm, T. H. Spencer, Dr. G. 
Eubank, H. H. Mayberry; H. S. Smith, J. J. Odom, 
R. H. Lowe, W. H. McKleroy, F. G. Hertzler, W. M. 


Hundley, C. E. Mitchell, W. E. Collier, Dr. R. S. Henry. © 


The club decided to hold another trial next year. A vote 
of thanks was extended to the judges. 

The conditions of the Derby as to entering were $2. 
to enter, same amount to fill. The all-age stake condi- 
tions were the same. No entrance was required in the 
puppy stake, 
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Monday—The Derby. 


The competition was begun in the Derby first, Prizes, 
50, 30 and 20 per cent. of entfance money. 

T. H. Spencer’s b., w. and t, setter dog Tony Dick 
(Tony Boy—Blue), owner, handler, with J. B. Rosen- 
stihl’s b. and w. pointer dog Dan R. (Love’s Kent— 
Brook’s Belle), W. M. Hundley, handler, 

R. H. Lowe's b.andw. pointer dog Matk L. (Ripsaw— 
Cricket), owner, handler, with W. M. Hundiey’s |. and w. 
pointer dog J. J. O. (Ripsaw—Cricket), owner, handler. 

J. W. Beard’s 1. and w. pointer dog Jack Spratt (Mil- 
ner’s Jack—Cleo Kent), W. M. Hundley, handler, with 
Nat Stanley’s 1. and w. pointer dog Hull Gull (Von Gull 
—Mack’s Juno), T. T. Ashford, handler. 

W. E. Everett's b. and w. pointer dog Dick the Devil 
(Lad—Cricket), W. M. Hundley, handler, with W: J. Al- 
len’s b., w. and t. setter bitch Volena (————- ——_—_) 
owner, handler. 

C. E. Meglemry’s |. and w. pointer dog Rex of Bir- 
mingham (Old Top—Lou H.), W. M. Hundley, handler. 
A bye. 

First Round. 


Tony Dick and Dan R.—Down at 9:40; the heat 
lasted 45m. ‘The country was open and favorable for 
good ranging. A bevy was flushed by horses, Tony 
pointed a bunch of singles and was steady to shot. The 
birds were scattered along a fence, where the handlers 
might have secured more points had they handled their 
dogs better. The setter made the better showing. 

Mack L. and J. J, O. were cast off at 10:45; down 45m, 
The brace was worked near woods most of the time. 
A bevy was seen to flush ahead, both dogs running about 
at the same time. J. made a point on one which flushed 
wild. Mack made a flush and chase, and gave tongue. 
Next Mack made game, but failed to locate. J. made a 
flush. Both were fairly good goers, Mack the better. 
Both had puppyish ways. 

Hull Gull and Jack Spratt ran a very ordinary race 
of an hour’s duration, no birds being found. They were 
put down again after the first series was finished (2:45) 
and then ran 17m, Spratt flushed a bevy and dropped. 
No points were made on the singles, though the dogs 
were worked on them. 

Dick the Devil and Volena were cast off at 1:32, Dick 
made a point on a bevy in a plum thicket and was un- 
steady. Next Dick chased a bevy. The performance 
was ordinary. Dick was the best mover, 

Rex ran alone from 2:15 to 2:42. Soon he pointed 
a bevy and was unsteady to flush. He showed good bird 
sense and his range was quite fair. 

Second Round, 


Tony Dick and J. J. O. began at 3:15. They ran nearly 
an hour without any success in finding. They hunted 
diligently and their range and speed were good. 

Dan R, and Mack L. were cast off at 4:15 and ran 
3om. Mack made a point in a plum thicket and drew 
about, showing some timidity when working on the 
trail. He stopped on the bevy. It flushed and he 
chased, after which he chased one of the singles on his 
return, Each made a point on the singles, but on the 
whole it was poor work. 

Rex and Volena were started at 4:53} down 32m. 
Rex showed the better speed, range and judgment. 

The winners were: First, Mack L.; second, Tony 
Dick; third, Rex of Birmingham. 


Tuesday—The All-Age Stake. 


There were 19 entries in the All-Age Stake, and out 
of these 7 started. Prizes, 50, 30 and 20 per cent, of 
entrance money. 

Rex of Birmingham with H. H. Mayberry’s pointer 
bitch Alabama Girl (Von Arron—Lady Mull), owner, 
handler. 

T. T. Ashford’s 1. and w. pointer bitch Hessie D. 
(David of Hessen—F itz’s Fay) with W. B. Townsend’s 
pointer dog Kent Elgin II. (Kent Elgin—Julia Paine), 
Dr. G. Chisholm, handler. 

Wm. M. Hundley’s |. and w. pointer dog T. T. A. 
ee Elgin—Cleo Kent), owner, handler, with Tony 

ick. 

R. H. Lowe’s pointer bitch Cricket (Osborne Ale— 
Queen Fan), owner, handler. A bye. 

First Round. 


Rex and Alabama Girl showed some playfulness at the 
start, but soon settled down to hunting. Girl pointed 
a small bevy at the edge of woods. Sent on. Girl 
pointed a bevy, which flushed ahead. Rex was close by 
it, standing. On the singles in woods Girl made two 
points; Rex one. Girl was the faster ranger and the 
steadier worker. The heat lasted 35m., ending at 9:37. 

Hessie D. and Kent Elgin II. were started at 9:45. 
They ran 29m. Kent made a poirt on a bevy and chased 
it. On singles he made a poiat and a chase, He showed 
good speed and range. In working for himself he 
seemed to have good capability, but he was not trained. 

T. T. A. and Tony Dick started at 10:16; down 36m, 
Dick pointed a bevy, and afterward made a point on 
one, of the single birds. His nose was keen and he was 
industrious. 

Cricket was worked alone. He was steady; reliable, 
heavy and fat. He pointed a bevy in woods. The birds 
were not followed. Down at 10:55. 

Second Round, 


Tony Dick and Alabama Girl started at 11:30. Dick 
pointed a bevy in sedge. Girl made the better display 
of speed and range. Dick was industrious, however, 
but he seemed to be weary. Up at 12:05. 

The Pu Stake was run in the meantime. 

Rex oat Pony Dick were cast off at 3:00. Rex pointed 
a bevy in a plum thicket. A lot of time was devoted to 
work on the singles without any success. The birds were 
in very thick cover. Sent on. Both pointed and drew, 
but failed to locate. Sent on. Rex made game and 
went on, and the birds were afterward flushed by the 
horsemen. Poor work. Up at 3:43. 

First, Alabama Girl; second, Rex of Birmingham; 
third, Tony Dick. ~ 

Dick showed better work in locating the birds. He 
did not abandon the scent when he found it if the birds 
were there, 
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Puppy Stake. 

There were four starters. 

Dan R., W. H. Hundley, handler, with T. H. Spencer’s 
setter dog Clay Gladstone, owner, handler. 

T. Peeble’s b. and w. pointer dog Tom Tee, W. M. 
Hundley, handler, with C. L. Smallwood’s 1. and w. 
pointer dog Ben Eder, T. T. Ashford, handler. 

Dan R. and Clay ran 38m., beginning at 1:00. Dan 
showed good speed and range. No birds were found. 
Clay was a young puppy. 

Tom T. and Ben were cast off at 1:44. Ben was the 
better in every way. Tom, a young puppy, would not 
hunt. Up at 2:02. ‘ 

Ben and Dan started at 2:18. Ben followed his com- 
petitor at first, then hunted quite well. Dan was the 
better in range and speed. He showed good quality 
and is a good puppy. P 

No birds were found by the puppies. 

Dan R. won first. 


Wednesday—The Champion Stake, 


The event of the trials and the one most anxiously 
expected and most hotly contested was the race for the 
cup and the title of champion of Alabama. There were 
six starters in this contest. This stake was open to any 
dog owned in Alabama. j 

Ashford & Odom’s |. and w. pointer dog Von Gull 
with Alabama Girl. 

C. E. Meglemry’s 1. and w. pointer dog Rex with J. 
J. Odom’s b., w. and t. setter dog Sport McA., owner, 
handler. ; Jn 

F. W. Dunham’s lem. and w. pointer dog Elgin’s 
Dash, Dr. Chishoim, handler, with Dr. George Eubank’s 
b.. w. and t. setter dog Landseer, owner, handler. 


First Round. 


Von -Gull and Alabama Girl began at 8:00 and ran 
2h. Girl going at speed flushed a bevy in cornfield. 
She turned, came back and more birds flushed. She 
next made an uncertain point on a bevy. Von pointed 
a single. Sent on to find a new bevy. Von made game 
in a likely place, raking the ground very close with his 
nose. He worked very close to a feeding bevy, then 
went on hunting. The birds were flushed by the horses. 
It was a wretched piece of work. A lot of time was taken 
up in looking for singles without any work on them 
being secured. Both dogs finished well, and they worked 
much alike as to range and speed. 

Sport McA. and Rex of Birmingham were cast off 
at 10:00 and were run 2h. Sport was first to find. He 
dropped to a point on a bevy and Rex flushed it. Sport 
behaved well. Sent on, Sport pointed as a single 
flushed. Again sent on. Sport made game for some 
distance on a sedge ridge, but failed to locate. Some of 
the spectators said that the birds had flushed. Sent on. 
A bevy was seen to flush, and on the scattered birds 
aiterward Rex was seen to be suspiciously near as 
they flushed. After a long search Sport made game; 
Rex close by flushed the bevy. On the scattered birds 
in woods, Sport made a point. Rex pointed one, then 
chased it. 

Landseer and Elgin’s Dash began at 12:30. They also 
wan 2h. Both were wide rangers, Dash the faster. Land- 
seer at the edge of sedge drew to a point; Dash was 
already in before him and had the birds. The birds flew 
but a short distance, and each made points on them, 
The dogs soon afterward were worked on new ground. 
‘Landseer after some slow work in trailing a bevy pointed 
jit; the work was fairly well done. On the singles 
Dash made a point and a flush. The weather was then 
very hot. ‘The dogs covered a lot of ground and 
showed excellent capabilities in a general way—that is, 
in range, speed and bird sense, 

Second Round, 


Von Gull and Elgin’s Dash were cast off at 3:40 and 
vwere ordered up at 4:05. After quite a lot of ground 
was.worked qyt Dash made game. The birds flew some 
“@istance hask on the course. Dash made a point on a 
single marked bird, to which he was coached by his 
handler, the point was of no special merit. Sent on. 
Dash made a long cast and pointed a single bird. Von 
soon pointed a part of the bevy. Both then made a 
good showing on singles, each securing three or four 
good points. This was the best work of the trials. 

Von Gull won first. I thought that Dash should have 
won. He showed the best nose and best work on birds. 
He ran two heats in a hot time. Von’s work on a bevy 
in the first heat was bad, as has already been related. 
The scarcity of birds was a drawback to the trials. The 
club intends to stock its grounds for the competition 


next year. oe 
Boston Dog Show. 


(Special Report.) 

Tue fourteenth annual dog show of the New England 
Kennel Club was scarcely the success as a show of dogs 
the management anticipated. Boston has always been 
a favorite show town, but with one exception the shows 
have never been a success financially. The management 
therefore this year determined to curtail expenses and 
make the exhibitors pay for their own fun by adhering 
to the former entry fee of $4 and charging $5 to enter a 
kennel. This was a radical reform, and naturally the 
professional dogman was disgruntled, and not seeing 
his expenses, stayed away. This made light entries in 
many breeds, and especially so in the pointer and setter 
classes, compared to old days. However, the new move 
resulted in a more amateurish show; the amateur ele- 
ment in affairs canine was out in force, and at no show 
held lately was this so noticeable. To make the point 
more conspicuous, it is understood that many of the 
exhibitors took advantage of the club’s offer to give 
cups and medals in lieu of money. This is always a 
healthy sign in sport. 

The arrangements of the show, under the careful eyes 
of Mr. James L. Little, the secretary, and President Sam- 
uel Hammond, were complete. Mr. Jean Grosvenor was 
also well up with his work. The show used its own 
clean benching, affording a very attractive appearance. 

Under the superintendency of Mr. T. Farrer Rack- 
ham the details of good show management were care- 
fully looked after, and the ring paraphernalia was very 


complete. Mr. Edward Brooks had charge of the ring 
stewards, selected from members of the club, and these 
attended to the rings in fine style. 

‘ The number of dogs benched was 308, and entries 


numbered 535. This was a falling off of about 400 from 


last year. The catalogue was gotten up very carefully, 
and there will be few errors to come under Secretary 
Vredenburgh’s axe. 

The attendance was very good, excepting, of course, 
during the blizzard of Wednesday; but for this the club 
would have come out ahead. As it is, the financial ends 
— meet. The best of feeling prevailed during the 
show. 

The club have claimed Feb. 14 to 17, 1899, for their 
next show, and the management, having had enough 
of reform prize lists, will make every endeavor to have 
a jubilee show for their fifteenth annual. 

The judging was completed the first day, excepting 
a few specials. 

The sporting special was won by the cocker spaniel 
champion Baby Ruth, owned by the Mepal Kennels, 
the beagle Blitz, owned, by Howard Almy, being the 
runner-up. 

Mr. R. D. Perry judged foxhounds, and contrary to 
expectation, the Brunswick Fur Club did not support 
the show; consequently the entry was light and not 
of very good all-around quality. The best dog was 
Yorick, an English-American hound, well set up, es- 
pecially in forepart. The winner of the B. F. C. Berby 
last year was generally preferred to Song for second 
place, but had to give way to Snowflake, a rather lightly 
built sort. A capital bitch came forward in junior 
bitches, A. B. McGreor’s Gipsy, to my mind a better 
all-round hound than the ultimate winner of the win- 
ners’ class, Yorick; Snowflake again nipped in for 
second, but Fashion is a good hound, and more on the 
lines of the winner. 

Mr. George W. Lowell judged pointers and accom- 
plished his task well, although he had no very momen- 
tous question to decide. The novices may be passed 
over with light comment. The winners, F. J. Lenon’s 
Trilby Bang Bang and Zella Strideaway, are faulty in 
heads, but Trilby’s running gear and body were praise- 
worthy. Mollie Strideaway, third, is a rather soft-look- 
ing sort all round. The winner in junior dogs, E. W. 
Foote’s King of Lynn, is a good old-fashioned sort, 
though a bit heavy in shoulder. He had nothing much 
to beat. Flintlock (R. Flynn’s) is an excellent dog, 
but his head is poor. Betty M., the winner in bitches, is 
one showing much quality, and had one of the best 
heads on the bench, But the two best pointers in the 
show were Urada and Kent’s Kate, placed as named in 
the free-for-all class, and owned by F. J, Lenoir. They 
are well known as good typical pointers. 

Dr. H. Clay Glover judged the setters, and he made 
no error; he has had many a harder judging task. The 
setter exhibit was poor, with only a few really fine dogs. 
The puppies in English setters did not amount to much. 
In junior dogs a very well-made one, H. A. Belcher’s 
Gus Rockingham, a little dished in face, but well built 
throughout and well shown, was first over two mod- 
erate animals, Mr. Robinson’s Lem Bondhu and N. L. 
Chaffin’s Jack, the latter very plain. Albert’s Ranger 
was the best setter, and won alone in senior, free-for-all 
and winners’ classes. 

Irish setters were few in number and nothing extra in 
quality. The three winners in junior dogs were little 
apart. Roylston Redman was better in body and legs 
than R. W. Ropes’ Robert. Miss Stranie’s Prince Echo, 
third, was third one on the English setter type. A 
capital bitch, Toronto Mollie, came forward in junior 
bitches, rich color, nice head and body, in which she 
excelled Monroe’s Iver. Red Cloud, a frequent win- 
ner, was first in senior, and in the free-for-all division 
Pride’s Beauty scored; she is a little weak in muzzle, 
but good elsewhere. Chief Red Cloud was counted the 
best in the lot in the winners’ class. 

Gordon setters were poor. Dan B. is just fair in for- 
mation, but his coloring is not rich enough. Lilly B. is 
a very plain sort, according to bench show form; her 
head is too short and lacks character. All the other 
classes were empty. In the novice class for all setters, 
Calla E., a sister of Gus Rockingham’s, was an easy 
first, sweet quality and beautiful build, especially in rib 
development; an Irish setter, Rory O’More VIL., 
though a very fair-looking dog, is just about as far 
removed from the style of his noted ancestor as his 
numbers denote. 

The spaniels were judged by Mr. A. Clinton Wilmer- 
ding. He had not a task that demanded much judicial 
acumen, There were no Clumbers or Irish water span- 
iels. A very pretty cocker bitch was exhibited, Mepal’s 
Opal, a well-formed little one that was, however, beaten 
by her sister, Topham’s Fantasy, a coarse bitch more 
of the field stamp, but looks like work. Topham’s Selma 
was too fat. 

Beagles were out in force, and made a very attractive 
display. The best were a promising puppy by Hemp- 
stead Beagles’ Florist and his sister, Beautiful. Millard 
R. made a meritorious win in novices, a well-built hound 
that gets his tail up too high. A very pretty bitch is 
Gladsome, the winning bitch; showssmuch quality, and 
is of sturdy build. Almy’s Blitz, a capital all-round 
hound of good type and quaility, beat Millard R. in the 
field trial class, and a good-bodied one, Leader, was 
reserve; his head is not so good as the others. A 
capital bitch, about the beast beagle in the show, was 
Purity. She is a well-set-up hound all over, but a bad 
shower in the ring. She won in junior bitches over 
13in., and also the special for best bitch. In the corre- 
sponding dog class Blitz and Millard R. were the win- 
ners. Among the small-sized ones Leader scored over 
the poor-headed Orator, who, however, does well in 
body and legs. A pretty bitch is the junior class win- 
ner, standing about 12in., and built like a little cart- 


.horse, plenty of bone. _ Frances was the only senior 


entry of this size. Purity won the free-for-all prize 
easily. Blitz was in the dog winners’ class and Purity 
in that for bitches. The best two dachshundes were 


Bronzie and Jangle. Others, with the exception of ° 


Choc’lit, were only moderate. 


ENGLISH SETTERS.—Puppies: 1st, P. Player’s Psyche. 
Keyes’ Lady Elmo. Junior y a ~R 1st, 7s Bie: 


Gus Rockingham; 2d, Robinson’s Lem Bondhu; 3d, N. L. Chiffin’s 
Jack. Senior class: 1st, S. W. Carey’s Albert Ranger. Free-for-all 
class: Ist, S. W. Carey’s Albert’s nger. Winners’ class: Ist, 
Carey’s Albert’s Ranger. 

IRISH SETTERS.—Junior class—Dogs: 1st, Boylston Ken- 
nels’ Boylston Redman; 2d, R. W. Rope’s Robert; 3d, Miss D. 
Straine’s Prince Elcho. He., A. C. Train’s Dan Train. Bitches: 
1st, Douglass & Chamber’s Toronto Mollie II.; 2d, J. A. Monroe's 
Iver. Senior class: ‘1st, Claremont Kennels’ Chief Red Cloud. 
Free-for-all_class: ist, Claremont Kennels’ Pride’s Beauty. Win- 
ners: Ist, Claremont Kennels’ Chief Red Cloud. 

GORDON SETTERS,.—Junior class—Dogs: 1st, T. M. Gollin’s 
Don B. Bitches: Ist, R. Price’s Lilly B.; 2d, Smith Bros.’ Dell- 
mont. All setters—Novice: ist, H. Belcher's Calla E.; 2d, Ellen 
Joy’s Rory O’More VII.; 3d, Smith’ Bros.’ Dellmont. 

, POINTERS.—Puppies: ‘1st, R..Flynt Jr.’s Tick; 2d, J. B. Aus- 
tin’s Max Strideaway; 3d, H, Hadcock’s Slick. Novice class: 
Ist, F. J. Lenoir’s Trilby Bang Bang; 2d, R. Robinson's Zella 
Strideaway; 3d, Austin’s Mollie Strideaway. R., ree Flint- 
lock. Junior class, 565lbs. and over—Dogs: Ist, E. W. Foote’s 
King of Lynn; 2d, A. H. Houghton’s Houghton’s Bang. Under 
55lbs.—Dogs: 1st, Flynt’s Flintlock; 2d, Tucker’s Kent II.; 3d, 
G. B. Boothby’s Duke Kent III.. Under 60lbs.—Bitches:' 1st, 
McQuillen’s Betty M. Free-for-all class, any weight: Ist and 2d. 
enan'e Urada and Kent’s Kate. Winners 

rada. 


BEAGLES.—Puppies—Dogs: lst, Hempstead Beagles’ Boaster; 
2d, M. M. Billing’s Bory’ 3d, Round Plain Kennels’ Ranter. 
Bitches: 1st, Hempstead Beagles’ Beautiful; 2d, Ridgewood Ken- 
nels’ pogemery. Novice class—Dogs: ist, A. J. Purrington’s 
Millard R.; » Hempstead Beagles’ Boaster; 3d, Waldingfield 
Beagles’ Orator. R., Glenwood Beagle Kennels’ Harker, Jr. 
Bitches: ist, Comedy Kennels’ Gladsome; 2d, G. L. Stewart's 
essie; 3d, Round Plain Kennels’ Melody. Field trial class: Ist, 
. Almy’s Blitz; 2d, Purrington’s Millard R. 8d, Ridgewood Ken- 
nels’ Fashion. ver 13in.—Junior class—Dogs: ist, Almy’s Blitz; 
2d, Purrington’s Millard K.; 3d, Round Plain Kennels’ Timothy. 
Bitches: 1st, Hempstead Beagles’ Purity; 2d, G. F. Reed's Reed’s 
Flirt; 3d, Baldwin’s Ado B. Senior class: ist, Ridgewood Ken- 
nels’ Fashion. Under 13in.—Junior class—Dogs: ist, The Hem 
stead Beagles’ Leader; 2d, Waldingfield Beagles’ Orator; : 
Sunset Kennels’ Satanic, Bitches: Ist, S. E. urton’s Fan R.; 
2d, Waldingfield Beagles’ Marjory; 8d, Hempstead Beagles’ Beau- 
tiful. Senior class: Ist, Glenwood Kennels’ Frances. Free-for- 
all class: Ist, Hempstead Bengior’ Purity; 2d, Rogers’ Ben Perley 
Poore; 3d, Billings’ Barty. inners’ class—Dogs: Ist, Almy’s 
Blitz. Bitches: Ist, Hempstead Beagles’ Purity. 


The New York Show. 


THE twenty-second annual bench show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club commenced on Feb. 21 under most 
unfavorable conditions in respect to weather. The cold 
rainstorm which set in on Saturday was still unended. 
The day was damp, slightly foggy, chilly, with a slight 
drizzle betimes. The weather predictions were more 
favorable for a change to good weather. The opening 
was not marked by any specially heavy attendance, and 
in this respect the unfavorable weather alone would 
have an unfavorable effect on amusement seekers or 
enthusiastic fanciers. 

Dr. H. Clay Glover, the club’s veterinarian, reports 
that the dogs arrived in remarkably healthy condition. 
Only three were rejected. 

The judging was progressing slowly up to the middle 
of the afternoon of Monday. Mr. George Raper, who 
has crossed the ocean five times to judge at this show, 
arrived only the day before on thé Campania. The 
Squantum Kennels lost two Boston terriers from suffo- 
— The quality of the dogs was very good as a 
whole. 


class: ist, Lenoir’s 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


Some time ago Mr. Luke W. White, then of Balti- 
more, was charged with violation of the City Code in 
refusing to remove a dog when ordered to do so by 
Mayor Hooper. Mr. White at the time was maintain- 
ing a dog hospital, and on complaint of his neighbors 
the Mayor took action as above mentioned, Mr. White 
refused to obey the notice, and in consequence he was 
indicted by the Grand Jury. Judge Stockbridge, on 
Feb. 15, decided that the ordinance was invalid, thereby 
sustaining Mr. White’s demurrer, interposed by his 
counsel, 

The judge held that the Legislature had clothed the 
Mayor and City Council with ample power to-deal with 
the matter at issue—that is, the existence of alleged 
nuisances—but they had gone too far in constituting the 
Mayor the sole judge of what constituted a nuisance, 
and this on an ex parte hearing. 





Mr. George W. Rogers, secretary of the National 
Beagle Club, writes us that “An executive committee 
meeting of the National Beagle Club of America was 
held Feb. 8 at 171 Broadway. Members present, H. F. 
Schellhass, J. W. Appleton, George B. Post, Jr., John 
Bateman, G. Mifflin Wharton and George W. Rogers. 
Alfred B. McClay was elected to membership. A new 
form of payment in the Futurity stake was submitted 
and ordered sent out to beagle owners. A brass die 
was donated by Messrs. Kernochan & Appleton, to be 
used at all dog shows by members of the club, each 
die designating the name of each dog entered by a 
member of the club. Members can secure them by 
applying to the secretary.” 





The coursing for the Waterloo cup was concluded 
on Feb. 18. Wild Night was the winner. The Water- 
loo purse was divided between Real Turk and Cissy 
Smith, The Waterloo plate was won by Genetive. 


Pachting. 











AND now the well-known Yampa is to be robbed of her 
old name, to start life anew under the more ambitious 
appellation of Iduna. Of course, it might have been 
worse—Meteor III., for instance—but still the yacht has 
now lost her individuality and the reputation she has 
made as a deep-water cruiser on both sides of the At- 


lantic. e6.u55 





The Belfast Lough Jewel Class, 


WE reproduce from the Yachting World the accom- 
panying design of a very useful type of centerboard boat, 
from which the Jewel class of the Ulster Sailing Club 
was built. The design was made in the fall of 1806 by 
Mr. Linton (oes and eight boats were built, at a cost 


of £52 each by William Roberts, of Chester; two 


more have since been added to the fleet. The boats 





Fes. 26, 1808.] 
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have proved very successful, affording excellent sport 
in the races, of which some two dozen were sailed Jast 
year. The dimensions are: Length over all, 24ft.; 
l.w.L, 17ft.; beam, 6ft. 6in.; draft, 1ft. 6in.; with board, 
. 5ft. Gin.; least freeboard, 1ft. 6in.; sail area, 275sq.ft.; 
ballast, centerboard, 3cwt.; iron cast to fit inside, 15cwt. 
The roller jib is so fitted as to be swung out, serving as 
a spinaker. 


The Luck of a Calm. 


My friends had congratulated me warmly on my good 
luck in getting a junior partnership with the firm of 
Scroggin & Swayles so soon after completing my law 
course. No doubt it was a good thing compared with 
the likeliest alternative—a small back office on my own 
account, with few clients and precious small earnings 
for a year or two. : 

But after the first few months of satisfaction I began 
to think that after all Scroggin & Swayles were having 
the best of the bargain. y share of the profits under 
the agreement was less than the salary of one of our 
clerks who did far less work and had not a tithe of my 
responsibility. To be sure I was getting a living, but 
the senior partners were getting so much more, I really 
felt that my services to the firm must be altogether under- 
estimated, and determined to speak to Scoggin about 
it. He was the man who directed the affairs of the firm 
with an iron hand, and whose fiat was always final. How 
much he consulted Swayles I could not exactly make 
out. If ever they failed to agree, it was in private, for to 
the office an unbroken front was maintained, and that 
front was always Scroggin Q. C.—the eminent counsel 
who was quite accustomed to having his own way even 
with refractory witnesses. : 

With him I must deal finally, but as a preliminary 
I sounded Swayles and stated my case. He listened 
quietly, as he did to everybody, and did not offer com- 
ment or interruption until I had finished with a some- 
what excited declaration of my intention of “tackling 
Scroggin.” Then he smiled and shook his head. ‘No 
use,” said he, “At least it would be no use to tackle 
Scrorgin the way you have tackled me. He would 
simply take a professional delight in arguing you down. 
And a man who commands the fees he does for an 
argument is not a novice at the business. You have not 
been in the firm very long, and you are not doing so 
badly after all. Whenever the opportunity offers I will 
certainly not only agree, but urge that your share of the 
profits be increased. But you had better leave the in- 
itiative to myself or —— Scroggin. I know you are 
working hard, and he knows it too, although you might 


not think so. We never do —_ by halves, and it’s , 


a long road that has no turn. you happen to dis- 
tinguish yourself, particularly in connection with any 
case, it will likely hasten the turn. But if you take my 
advice you will not push matters at present.” 

I took his advice, and said no more about the matter. 
I was kept busy enough, but mostly with routine work 
at Osgoode Hall and general office humdrum—not the 
kind of thing to give me any chance to distinguish my- 
self. I was on the lookout for lucky accidents, and of 
course thev did not come my way. ther the opposite 
occurred, particularly in regard to one case that from an 
office standpoint was very satisfactory—that is our client 
had lots of money and was willing to spend it in liti- 
gation. 
_ It fell to my lot to get some of the evidence in shape, 
in which process it appeared that a young lady residing 
in Rochester, N. Y., would be a very material witness. 
For some reason our client left it to us to secure her at- 
tendance, which could only be by, consent, as she was 
out of the jurisdiction of the Ontario courts. I went 
over to see her, armed with instructions to offer a sub- 
stantial witness fee in addition to all expenses; she told 
me quite frankly all she knew about the matter, and it 
was just the evidence we wanted too, When I broached 
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the ‘subject of her attendance at court, she hesitated. 
I thought I would clinch matters by mentioning the wit- 
ness fee, and she at once became highly indignant and 
declined to make any promises. I had evidently bun- 
gled the thing, and after in all probability making mat- 
ters worse by more urging and argument I came home 
crestfallen. Scroggin was handling the case and he re- 
ceived the report of my trip with an amused smile, 
which annoyed me more than anything else. 

That was early in May, and the case was not to come 
on until September. ime was on our side and the 
young lady might yet be induced to come over and 
help us. Meanwhile work on the case continued, and 


every time it turned up I felt a twinge of annoyance. 
If Scroggin was at all worried about it he did not say 
so, but proceeded with the work as though the witness 
was of no consequence, until he suddenly discovered 


that he needed a trip.to Europe, and bounded off, leav- 
ing everything to Sievien. one day suggested that 
another attempt should be made to secure her evidence 
at the trial, but Swayles seemed very indifferent about 
it, and I concluded that he and Scroggin had decided 
to vet along without her. Their indifference to the mat- 
ter might have reassured me, but it had the opposite 
effect. To my mind that witness was indispensable, and 
I gradually worked myself up to the belief that if we lost 
the case the absence of her evidence and indirectly my 
failure to secure it would have to bear the blame. 

By the middle of July Swayles concluded that there 
was nothing to prevent his going to Muskoka for six 
weeks, and away he went, leaving me in full charge 
with formal instructions to keep him posted and consuit 
him on matters of importance, modified by something 
like a wink and a caution not to bother him about 
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trifles. Evidently the firm had considerable confidence 
in the junicr partner, so much so that the individual 
members had left him no chance for summer vacation. 
However, one may enjoy a summer in Toronto, and my 
opportunities in this direction were good. : 

I had a half interest in a 25ft. yacht, just the thing for 
afternoon sailing, and comfortably fitted out for cruising. 
The other half was owned by D’Arcy Renfrew, a good 
vachtsman and excellent companion for an outing, and 
between us we did not let the canvas mildew for want 
of hoisting. Bright and breezy afternoons frequently 
induced me to desert the office at an early hour, while 
every week end saw a cruise to Oakville or Frenchman’s 
Bay. and once in a while Niagara or Port Dalhousie. 
So the summer passed until Civic holiday came due, 
and D’Arcy and I concluded to make it a chance for 
a longer run than usual. 

On the previous Friday night we stowed an extra 
supply of provisions and made everything shipshape 
for a start as soon ofter lunch on Saturday as possible. 
Unless there should be a head wind we were to work 
along the east shore, making a good long sail of it, with 
Sunday and Monday to get back in. Saturday morning 
of course saw me at the office hastily opening the mail 
and hoping that nothing would turn up to prolong the 
morning’s work beyond noon or half past, not only for 
my own sake, but for that of the staff, who were all 
going out of town, as various satchels and general holi- 
day attire showed plainly. There was nothing much in 
the mail—the “case” turned up and annoyed me as 
usual, but beyond that I got through early, signed the 
salary checks, and was off by noon after wishing all 
hands a good time. 

D’Arecv had been as lucky as myself, and we met at 
the entrance to the yacht club.wharf. The old salt who 
looked after the small craft assured us that our supply 
of ice, milk and bread had been put aboard, and we lost 
no time in manning the dinghy and getting there our- 
selves. The sail cover came off and the mainsail went 
up with a snap and vim that showed the crew was used 
to working together and the gear in good order. The 
working topsail went aloft next and then the jib was 
run up, the mooring slipped and the cutter Rosalie paid 
off on the starboard tack with a fine southwest wind 
lifting her along to the eastern channel and every pros- 
pect of a long spit.aker run ahead. In this we were not 
disappointed. The wind held well and we scudded be- 
fore it nast Scarboro Heights and the Palisades, past 
Port Union, which is not a port at all; past the Rouge 
and Frenchman’s Bay and still to the eastward, revel- 
ing in the steady summer breeze and the glorious sun- 
light. 

Five o'clock found us nearly abreast of Whitby, and 
I asked D'Arcy if he wanted to put in there, not expect- 
ing at all that he had any such desire. “No,” he said, 
“why should we? The town is two miles from the har- 
bor and no good when you get there. With this breeze 
we shall make Cobourg to-night. It is a decent place 
and there are some jolly people there that I know. Let’s 
stand on and make use of a fair wind, now we have it.” 

I quite agreed with him and suggested that he get sup- 
per ready, for I was decidedly hungry. He plunged 
below and rummaged about the galley, lighting a fire 
and spreading our little swing table with the choice va- 
riety of delicacies that always turn out on the first meal 
of a cruise. It was well we started the supper early, for 
it takes time to get a meal ready on a small craft, and 
we had to take turns at steering and feasting. 

By the time it was over and the dishes carefully 
washed and stowed the wind had fallen light and we 
were prospecting on the chances of the weather with 
easy indiffererice. We were in no hurry. The wind 
would likely shift and come off shore after sunset. That 
would suit us verv well. It would take us into Cobourg. 
If necessary we could drop into Darlington. 

By 8 o'clock the wind had dropped altogether, and 
we took in the spinaker and proceeded to tidy up our 
gear. It was clouding up over the shore and looked 
a bit uncanny; we thought it meant wind before long 
and that was what we wanted, for there was some sea 
left by the afternoon breeze, and without steerageway we 
plunged unsteadily. An hour passed and the night had 
settled down dark and damp, no moon and no stars vis- 
ible, nothing to be seen in fact except Darlington Light 
blinking faintly in the distance. 

I was feeling a bit sleepy and chilly as well, and the 
prospect of an all night sail did not fascinate me. I sug- 
gested to D’Arcy that when we did get a breeze we 
might as well put into Darlington and get a fair night's 
rest, and leaving him to keep a lookout went below to 
put on a heavy coat. The well-lighted cabin looked 
exceedingly cheerful after the murkiness outside, and 
it was warm too, for a few coals still glowed in the gal- 
ley stove and the kettle was full of hot water. A little 
Scotch whisky would not hurt me, and when I was about 
it I took it hot, then filled my pipe and lounged back 
on the cushioned locker for a lazy smoke. The pipe 
did not draw well, so I laid it aside. 

I must have dozed off then, for some time later I was 
awakened by D’Arcy’s voice on deck shouting “Ahoy!” 
I started up and asked what was the matter. 

“I don’t know,” he said, “I heard a voice out in the 
lake—it sounded like a cry of distress, and it was a 
woman's yoice too. Perhaps somebody is in trouble out 
there.” 

“Very strange,” I remarked, and we both listened in- 
tently for a couple of minutes, straining our eyes over 
the water, although there was little chance of seeing 
anything. Then he shouted again, but no response 
came. “You must have been mistaken.” I said, but he 
stuck to his story, and even spoke of going out in the 
dinghy to investigate. 

He got a lantern on deck, although our side lights 
were burning brightly, and shouted again. This time 
there was a response that we both heard, a shrill voice 
that really answered his description, only it was nearer, 
he said, and taking the lantern he pulled off in the di- 
rection of the sound. I watched the lieht bobbing up and 
down in the boat as he pulled out fully a quarter of a 
mile, then suddenly changed his course and stopped. 
Presently he came back again at a slower pace, the 
reason of which was evident when he came alongside, 
for he had another boat in tow. 

“Catch that skiff.” he said. meanwhile coming aboard 


and making fast his own painters jn the starboard rigging, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


As I did so a lurch threw the light from the cabin port 
holes on the face of a woman sitting in the bottom of the 
skiff. “Help her out,” said D’Arcy, and we each took 
a hand and fairly lifted her on deck. She was almost 
too weak to stand, but D’Arcy helped her down into the 
cabin and got her comfortably seated. 

He took it all very coolly, as though he was quite used 
to that sort of thing, but then he had the faculty of get- 
ting along with women that always astonished me. 
said nothing and let him alone, for the first of the land 
breeze was coming off shore, and I busied myself mak- 
ing fast the two boats astern and trimming the sheets 
to get the yacht under control. I took the helm, and on 
looking down into the cabin saw him administering a 
glass of brandy and water to our passenger, and then 
he watched her with the air of a physician. The effect 
was immediate and beneficial, for she revived sufficiently 
to talk a little. 

“Thank you so much,” she said, “I feel better now. 
I could never have stayed out in the boat another night. 
You see I went out rowing yesterday morning when it 
was quite calm, and I must have got a long way from 
shore. Then it got rough so suddenly, and I could not 
get the boat back. The more I rowed the further from 
shore I seemed to get. After a time I could not see 
the shore at all, and I was so frightened. It has been 
rough ever since, and I did not know what to do, and 
I was too tired and sick to row any more.” 

“Where did you start from?” asked D'Arcy. 

“From Charlotte; I live in Rochester; and, oh! my 
friends will not know what has become of me.” 

“We will telegraph them as soon as we get into port,” 
he replied, “and now I must introduce myself... My 
name is D’Arcv Renfrew, and my friend is Fred Wes- 
ton. Come below, Fred.” 

So he had recollected me at last. I went down, leaving 
ing the Rosalie to steer herself in the light wind. 
As skipper of the craft I did not propose to allow the 
crew to do all the honors. She looked at me curiously, 
and then started as though recollecting herself, “I am 
Miss Armour, of Rochester, and—why I think I have met 
you before, sir.” 

D’Arcy looked at me in blank amazement. 

She was my much desired witness. “I am so glad,” 
she added. Just what this meant I did not know, ex- 
cept that she was reassured to find herself not in the 
company of entire strangers. 

The awkward pause was broken by D’Arcy, who sug- 
gested a cup of tea and some supper, and set to work 
to prepare them. A sudden heeling of the yacht warned 
me that the breeze was freshening, and excusing myself 
I went on deck. D’Arcy soon had the table spread, and 
our guest did not need much inducement to eat. He 
looked after her and himself also, while the skipper was 
treated to a hand-out on deck. Later on he induced her 
to have a nap on the locker and joined me. 

We kent on for Cobourg, and tied up at the piers just 
at daybreak on Sunday morning. 

The first duty was to telegraph to Miss Armour’s 
friends, and this was managed at the early hour through 
the operator at the Grand Trunk Station. After that 
I proposed to escort her to a hotel, but she disliked the 
idea of her adventure exciting any publicity, so D’Arcy, 
who seemed to consider her his special charge, hunted 
up some of his friends—a risky thing to do at such an 
early hour—and confided her to their care. Then we 
turned in on board the Rosalie and slept until noon. 
After dinner we made some calls, including Miss 
Armour, and found her looking quite well, thanks to a 
good sleep and a general fixing up. 

Needless to say, I had no intention of letting the oc- 
casion pass without making some further attempt to 
secure her as a witness. but after my previous bungle 
I was doubtful how to proceed. Had the trial been 
coming on immediately I might have got her served with 
a subpoena before she left Ontario, but I was mistrust- 
ful of any attempt at coercion, and concluded I must 
depend on gentle persuasion. Seizing a chance for a 
quiet chat I introduced the subject cautiously, when 
she met me half way just as promptly as she had pre- 
viously declined my offer of a witness fee. 

“I know what you want, Mr. Weston,” she said, “and 
although I dislike the idea of appearing in court, and am 
not very friendly to your client, I would not think of 
refusing to oblige you personally after your kindness 
to me. Only I want no fees of any kind—I would not 
touch a cent of your client’s money, and besides I do 
not need to.” 

Of course I let it go at that, and on Monday Miss 
Armour left for Rochester on the North King, while we 
went back home on the Rosalie with a fine off-shore 
breeze. She was as good as her word, however, and 
came to Toronto for the trial in September. Thanks to 
her evidence, as much as anything, in my opinion, we 
won the case, and whether it was a coincidence or not 
I cannot say, but soon after Scroggin asked me to step 
into his private office and sign a new partnership deed, 
much more favorable to me than the first one. 

The romance ended there so far as I was concerned, 
but I am not sure about D’Arcy. He was quite at- 
tentive to Miss Armour when she came to Toronto, and 
he has been to Rochester since on several flimsy ex- 
cuses. But, as I said before, his dealings with the gentler 
sex are beyond my comprehension. | W. Q. Pxt.uips. 





The Interlake Y. R. A. 


THE annual meeting of the Interlake Y. R. A.. of Lake 
Erie, was held at Cleveland on Feb. 12, the following 
delegates being present: Capt. E. P. Sharp, Buffalo Y. 
C.; Com. George T. Bliss, Erie Y. C.; Capt. E. W. 
Radder, Cleveland Y. C,; Capt. George Anderson, San- 
dusky Y. C.; John Holloway, Put-In Bay Y. C.; Com. 
Henry Tracy, Com. S. O. Richardson, Com. J. E. 
Gunckel and O. K. Schimansky, Toledo Y. A.; Capt. 
William Jupp, Detroit B. C.; Otto Barthel, West End 
Y. C.; and John Rathbone, Detroit Y. C. 

The following officers were elected: Com., A. I. Mc- 
Leod, of Detroit; Vice-Com., Henry Tracy, of Toledo; 
Rear-Com., George T. Bliss, of Erie; Sec’y-Treas., Otto 
Barthel, of Detroit; Meas., J. W. Hepburn, of Toledo; 
Fleet Surgeon, Dr. E. E. Beeman, of Cleveland. 

Race Committee—George F. Anderson, of Sandusky; 


W, RB, Huntington and Ed Overbeke, of Cleveland; J. 
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A. Rathborn, of Detroit, and George Waite, of Toledo. 

Capt. E. W. Radder, of Cleveland, was re-elected dele- 
gate to the North American Y. R. U., and a vote of 
thanks was tendered him for his work in the past in that 
capacity. 

The delegates to the Yacht Racing Union of the Great 
Lakes are E. W. Radder, B. F. Hower and Otto Barthel. 

The following amendments were adopted: 

1. Add to Section 2, Rule 8: “But such increase of 
rating shall affect the R. L. of such yacht for purposes 
of time allowance only, and not for purposes of classifi- 
cation.” 

2. Strike out “galley fittings and” in third line of Sec- 
tion 1, Rule 14. 

3. Amend Section 1, Rule 15, by substituting “five” 
persons in place of “six” as the number allowed on 27!t. 
class boats. 

4. Substitute the following in place of Section 3, Rule 
15: “In all races each.yacht of 42ft. R. L., or under, 
must be steered by a Corinthian, who must be a member 
of a recognized yacht club belonging to one of the asso- 
ciations of the Union; and must be manned by Corin- 
thians, except that any such yacht may carry the number 
of professionals regularly employed on the yacht, but 
not more than two in any case.” 

Under caption of “Meetings” in by-laws change time 
of annual meeting from second Wednesday in February 
to “second Saturday of each February.” 

A committee was appointed to consider the question of 
a one-design class to take care of the boats under 2atft., 
inasmuch as the rules of the Great Lakes Union do not 
provide for that size class. It was decided to hold the 
annual regatta at Put-In Bay on July 25. The table of 
scantling prepared for the Yacht Racing Union of the 
Great Lakes by W. P. Stephens was submitted to the 
delegates, all present expressing the opinion that only 
good results could follow from it. After the meeting the 
a were entertained at a reception given in their 
1onor. 


The Defense of the Seawanhaka Cup. 


Tue Montreal correspondent of the Boston Globe 
writes as follows: 


The most interesting thing that is yet known about 
the arrangements on this side of the line for the Sea- 
wanhaka cup races is that A2milius Jarvis will again com- 
pete for the honor to sail the cup defender. The offer 
made, it appears, by Mr. H. Montague Allan, the Mon- 
treal head of the firm of A. & H. Allan, of which Bryce 
Allan is the Boston head, to build a boat, was made 
on the express condition that Jarvis was to sail her. 
If the commodore agrees to do so it will add greatly 
to the interest, for a race between Jarvis and Duggan 
is of even more interest to Canadians than one between 
Crane and either of the Canadian skippers. 

Naturally the consummation of the Allan arrange- 
ments has been somewhat delayed by the absence of the 
commodore in England, and as it is nothing will be 
known for some days as to what will happen. Some 
profess to believe that Jarvis will refuse the offer be- 
cause during his visit here with his queer craft, Bon- 
shaw, last summer he positively stated that he would 
enter no more championship matches, but would only 
sail in future in friendly club races. Still, the tempta- 
tion to break his resolutions then made is great in this 
particular case, for it is understood that he can either 
design and build his own boat or can have her designed 
and built when he gets here. Besides, another brush 
with Duggan must be a hard thing for him to refuse. 

As far as preparations in general go,,the Royal St. 
Lawrence Y. C. is away behind the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. 
To come down to hard pan, really only one boat has been 
ordered yet in a definite manner, and that is the one for 
the brokers’ syndicate. There are others spoken of, 
like that of Mr. Allan, but they are still problematical. 
One thing is certain, and that is that unless they hurry 
up, the members of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. will 
find themselves in the middle of the summer season 


a any new boats ready to go into the preliminary 
rials, 


Several. of the old boats of last year will go in again 


this year, particularly Glenowen and the victor, Glen- 
cairn 


“The Yachting Monthly.” 


Having attained the dignity of its fifteenth volum 
cess which it has well deserved, our peut ewer 
man has launched a new and ambitious venture in the shape of 
a monthly magazine devoted exclusively to yachting. The first 
number of the Yachting Monthly Magazine, which reached us 
last week, needs none of the excuses usually claimed by the 
initial number of a new publication, but is quite capable of 
standing on its merits. No doubt the future numbers, of which 
we hope there may be many, will show improvement, but the 
first one is a marked exception to the usual run of nautical ex- 
periments in the publishing line. Its letter-press pages, number- 
ing 94, are supplemented by four large folding plates of designs 
and four half-tone plates of yachting scenes. 

The leadin article is on the “Probable Revival of Schooner 
Racing,” by Harry ‘Horn, an appropriate subject just now. Mr. 

orn gives a very interesting history of schooners and schooner 
racing from 1851 down to its decline in the early 80s, but falls 
into the usual error of British writers of calling the famous 
ret onener Maria, a vanes tee the Black 

is no record on this side of. 

yacht we, Roving carried we 2 name, Sorat 
¢ table of contents, in addition to this i 
introduction, is as follows: “Poor Little eens smd canner 
from a Leafiess Notebook,” “A Fortnight in a Half-Rater,” “Our 
Designs,” “A Ladies’ Match,” “The Search for a Name,” “A 
Tamar Trip,” “Thames Sailing Punts,” “A Lost Rowlock,” “The 
Log of the Dabren,” “Outmaneuvered,” “In Sydney Harbor,” 
and “A Channel Pirate.” This list includes cruises in various 
sizes of craft, descriptive articles, and yachting fiction; the il- 
lustrations, of which a number appear in the text, being really 
excellent. 

The publishers of the two journals have instituted a series 
of quarterly designing competitions, open to all persons who 
have never prepared a design for money, the subject being an- 
nounced in advance. A first prize of £5 and a second of £2 10s. 
are ae, Ss first design being published in the Yachting 
Monthly agazine and the second in the Yachtsman. The 
subject of the first competition was a cruising yacht of 36ft. I.w.I. 
and not over 7ft. draft, the winning design, Serpolette, by R. 
E. M. Lengerke, being a handsome little keel cutter of moderate 
form, 50ft. over all, 36ft. l.w.l., and lft. beam, with full limit 
of raft re ee totes sail ange. oe has main and ladies’ 
cabins, a eerage and roomy forecastle. ' 
next competition, closing this : phe, Seniors for ithe 


week, is a single-hand cruiser 
One of the large plates shows a very handsome ili : 
designed .by the late Mr. John Gordon Kelly, of i6tt. 1 m I 


all, with nearly plumb ends. Sft. Sin. in beam and depth 
amidships, with knife board. Th , 
a Ps. ve le ¢ subscrivtion is 15s. 6d. per year. 
seventeen 





esigning competition, the first one brought’ out 


. 
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Gilberts Bar Y, C. 


WaAVELAND, Fla., Feb. 10.—Editor Forest and Siream: The Gil- 
berts Bar Y. C. held their usual monthly regatta Saturday, 





Feb. 5. The wind was light from the northeast. In the first 
class there was only one entry: 
First Class. 
Actual. Corrected. 
AREER. “Sicobsncincceasctnessd05)s59sidnevadoes 0 49:12 0 49 12 
Second Class. 
DONE .cvchbannssssepeusiaparesbsereeeovedisesad 0 45 59 0 45 59 
RG TOOL, aia tadnes tbe eieinsshsadesen sacs -- 0 58 00 0 57 56 
GSN. cawindiivahssuscadsarekeuh ene =sdesataeins Did not finish. 
Winner, Swallow. Paut M. Aston, Sec’y. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Larchmont Y. C. was held at Del- 
monico’s on Feb. 16, the following officers being elected: Com., 
Clarence A. Postley, schr. Colonia; Vice-Com., Edward S, Hatch, 
yaw! Huron; Rear-Com., Charles F. Ulrich, schr. Carlotta; Sec’y, 
Oswald: Sanderson; Treas., William Murray; Meas., John Hyslop; 
Trustees to serve three years; Edward J. Greacen and William 
B. Jenkins. The secretary’s report showed a membership of 567 
and a fleet of 314 yachts. The comtnittee appointed to consider 
the advisability of the club joining the Yacht Racing Union of 
North America made its report, aod on motion of Oswald Sander- 
son the club empowered the board of trustees to take such action 
as they deem adivisable. 


The annual meeting of the Corinthian Fleet, of New Rochelle, 
was held on Feb. 15 at the Murray Hill Hotel, New York, the 
following officers being elected: Com., Samuel L. Swett, sloop 
Volante; Vice-Com., George G. Tyson, schr. Nirvana; Rear-Com., 
Charles E. Simmons, schr. Osprey; Treas., Charles Chamber- 
lain; Sec’y, W. Irvine Zerega; Meas:, Lincoln Moss; Governors: 
1900, Charles Pryor, Charles E. Simmons and Charles Chamber- 
lain; 1899, George F. Pelham, W. Wharton Hollingsworth, M.D., 
and Frank Sargent Grant, M.D.; 1898, George G. Tyson, Samuel 
L. Swett and E, Handford Sturges. The following committees 
were reported: Regatta, W. Irvine Zerega, W. P. Stephens and 
oO. H. Chellborg; Delegates to Yacht Racing Union of Long 
Island Sound, W. P. Stephens and W. I. Zerega. After the meet- 
ing the club and its guests enjoyed an excellent dinner. 


Intrepid, schr., E. T. Hunt, sailed from New York on Feb. 10 
and arrived at Bermuda on Feb. 16. Capt. John Holly is in 
command. 


The annual meeting of the Quincy Y. C. was held on Feb. 5, 
the following officers being elected: Com., John T. Cavanagh; 
Vice-Com., Edwin E. Davis; Sec’y and Treas., James S. Whiting; 
Meas,, William C. Harrison; Executive Committee: William p 
Barker, Henry M. Faxon, George E. Pfaffmann, John W. San- 
born. Ex-Com. John Shaw was made an honorary life member of 
the club by a unanimous vote, and Mr. Henry M. Faxon was 
made an honorary member. The sum of $500 has been raised by 
subscription for the new interclub trophy for the 21ft. class of 
the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, and designs have been submitted 
by the leading New York and Boston silversmiths. 


Mr. Frank Bowne Jones, who has had such an active part in 
the organization of the Y A. of Long Island Sound, and 
later in the North American Y. R. U,, has given up his former 
business and will in the future devote himself to yacht brokerage 
and similar work; he is located at 29 Broadway, New York. 


After serving the Yacht Racing Association as secretary from 
its organization in 1875 until the present time, Mr. Dixon Kemp 
has been compelled to resign on account of ill health. The 
Association has just elected Mr. B. Heckstall Smith as secre- 
tary. 


The Yonkers Y. C. elected the following officers: Com., T. }: 
Shaughnessy; Vice-Com,, es Bright; Treas., J. W. Shaugh- 
nessy; Fin. Sec’y, W. B. Fink; Recording Sec’y, Sydney Media; 
Fleet Captain, George Warren; Meas., William Brazier; Trustees: 
George B. Warren, John J. Murphy, H. James, and J. Pitch- 
ford; Delegates to the New York Yacht Racing Association: T. 
J. Shaughnessy, William J. Bright and F. C. Williams. 


The famous old 40-tonner Tara, one of the miost successful racin 
craft during the 80s, is being broken up at Fay & Co.'s | 
at Northam. She was built in 1883 for Mr. Francis Taylor, 
by Hatcher, Clifford & Co., at Southampton. She was altered 
from_a cutter to a yawl in 1891, when she was purchased by Mr. 
W. East, her present owner, and put back poh the cutter, rig 
in 1896. Tara was the crack of the 40-tonners in 1883, but May 
in the hands of Capt. John Barr sailed her very hard and won 
almost as many prizes. Tara was the longest of the old 40s, and 
had an enormous displacement for her dimensions. The Yachtin 
World, from which we copy the preceding, might have addec 
that Tara was designed by Mr. J. Beavor Webb, and like her 
smaller sister Freda did much to establish his reputation as a 
racing designer. 


The skimming dish has still a home in Germany, as instanced 
by a yacht now building at Heidtmann’s yard, Hamburg. She 
is 58ft. over all, 38ft. lw.l., 14ft. beam, with 2ft. 6in. draft, and 
a sail area of 2,200sq.ft. 


Mr. J. J. Astor has appealed from the adverse decision re- 
cently rendered in his suit against the owners of the steamer 
Mary Powell, which steamer ran down and sank the electric 
launch Corcyra last fall. 

The Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. has elected the following 
officers: Hon. Com., Lord Strathcona; Com., Mr. James Ross; 


Vice-Com.,. Mr. A. F. Riddell; Rear-Com., Mr. W. Barclay 
Stephens. Committee: Messrs. G. H. Duggan, F. A. Crathern, 
A. W. Morris, W. A. C. Hamilton, J. E. Schultze, Robert 


Lindsay, E. K. Greene, Jr., C. H. Routh. 

A yacht club by the name of the Reed’s Lake Y. C, has just 
been organized at Grand Rapids, Mich., the officers being: 
Com., William S. McKay; Vice-Com., F. W. Toby; Sec’y, E. E. 
Dryden; Treas., A. E. Robinson; Meas., Alfred Baxter. Racing 
Committee: A. W. Hompe, E, E. Dryden, R. N. Irwin. The 
clubs starts out with the following members: William S. McKay, 
Charles Baxter, Dr. Gollins H. Johnston, E. E. Dryden, Charles 
Rood, M. B. Walton, Walter Winchester, A. W. Hompe, C. 5S. 
Bacon, A. Baxter, G, W, Gere, F, W. Toby, K. Van Hof, R. W. 
Irwin, A. E. Robinson, Charles Luce, Percy Reed, Ralph Tietsort 
and Cyrus Hatch, 

The annual meeting of the Atlantic Y. C. was held on Feb. 
14 at the Waldorf, with Com. Gould in the chair. The following 
officers were elected: Com., Frederick T. Adams, schr. Sachem; 
Vice-Com., Harrison B. Moore, steamer Marietta; Rear-Com., 
J. Herbert Ballantine, steamer Juanita; Sec’y, David E. Austen; 
Treas., George H. Church; eas., George Hill; Trustees: J. 
Rogers Maxwell, George {; Gould, Newbury D. Lawton, Philip 
G. Sanford, Thomas L. Watson and J. Fred Ackerman. Com- 
mittee on Membership: Howard P. Frothingham, J. M. Ceballos 
and Henry B. Howell. Regatta Committee: David E. Austen, 
George W. McNulty and Henry C. Barnet. The following 
amendments to the by-laws were unanimously adopted: Chapter 
4—-Regular meetings of the club shall be held on the second Mon- 
day of February, April, June and September. The meeting in 
February shall be termed the annual meeting. These meetings 
shall be held at a place and time to be agpumed by the-commo- 
dore or the board of trustees. Notices thereof shall be mailed 
to each member at least three days prior thereto. Chapter 5, 
Section 7, to read as follows: The commodore when afloat shall 
carry a broad rectangular pennant, blue ground, white letter A, 
similar to the club signal, with sixteen blue stars in the letter A. 
The vice-commodore shall carry a pennant similar to that of the 
commodore, excepting that where that is blue his shall be red. 
The rear-commodore shall carry a pennant similar to that of the 
commodore, except that outside of the letter A the ground 
shall be white and the letter A shall be red, with sixteen white 
stars. The acting commodore’s pennant shal] be the same shape 
as that of the commodore, but entirely blue. The fleet captain's 
flag, to be displayed when he is on duty (as a boat flag or as 
circumstances may otherwise require), shall be rectangular in 
shape, color blue, with red letter A, similar in form to that on the 
club signal. The racing rules of the Y. R. U. of N. A. were 
accepted by the club. The dates of June 7 and 14 were dis- 
cussed for the annual regatta, the choice being left to the com- 
modore. Twenty-fcsr members were elected. The club has in- 
creased its membership by eighty-three during the past year, 
making 483 in all, with 250 yachts in the fleet. 

_ The steel steam yacht Niagara II., built by the Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth Co. for Mr. Howard Gould, was launched at_Wilming- 
ton on Feb, 19, being christened by Miss Katherine Clemmons. 
The yacht is 2i2ft. over all, 247ft. I.w.l., 36ft. beam, 2it, depth, 
to spar deck, 19ft. deep to main deck, and 16ft. draft, bark 

twin screws. The contract called for her completion 


rigged, with 
faa tet but it will be some time later before she is ready for 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Canoeing. 





American Canoe Association, 1897-98. 


Commodore, F. L. Dunnell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sec’y-Treas., C. V. Schuyler, 309 Sixth avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Librarian, W. P. Stephens, Bayonne, N. J 
PURSERS. 
ope Division, Wm. M. Carpenter, Main street, Sing Sing, 


Central Division, Laurence C. Woodworth, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Eastern Division, F. J. Burrage, West Newton, Mass. 
Northern Division, Edgar C. Woolsey, 37 Charles street, Ottawa, 


an. 
Annual dues, $1; initiation fee, $1. 


Western Canoe Association, 1895-96. 


Commodore, C. F. Pennewell, Detroit, Mich. 

Vice-Commodore, Nat. H. Cook, Chicago, Ill. 

Rear-Commodore, E. H. Holmes, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sec’y-Treas., W. D. Stearns, Detroit, Mich. ae 

Executive Committee: R. M. Lamp, Madison, Wis.; C. J. Stead- 
man, Cincinnati, O.; F. W. Dickens, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Canoe Racing in Winter. 


Tue members of the American Canoe Association 
hold each spring, in some available locality in New Eng- 
land, a “meet” of canoe men; but this year, at the 
Sportsmen’s Show, in Mechanics’ building, Boston, 
March 14-26, they will have the unusual advantage of 
a midwinter “meet,” Valuable individual prizes will be 
offered for such contests in canoes as can be run off 
in the miniature lake. They will include the following 
events. 

1. Club tug-of-war; nine men to each canoe; one- 
minute heats; best two in three. 

2. Tug-of-war in war canoes; 
minute heats; best two in three. 

3. International tug-of-war between winners of event 
No. 1 and picked Canadian team. 

4. “Club 4” tug-of-war; four men to each canoe; 
one minute heats; best two in three. 

5. Tug-of-war; four men to each canoe; 
teams. 

6. Tandem hand-paddling upset. 

7. Club tandem tug-of-war; three men in each team. 

8. Tandem tug-of-war; picked teams; three men to 
each canoe. 

9. Blindfold hand-paddling race. 

10. Hurry-scurry race. 

1t. Exhibition upset. 

12. Tournament. 

13. Tug-of-war; four men to each canoe; 
Indians versus picked team. 

All communications should be sent to L. S. Drake, 
Auburndale, Mass. Entries close March 1. 

The New England Sportsmen’s Association will also 
present a most attractive schedule of swimming events, 
both professional and amateur, and will award valuable 
trophies ‘to the winners. The miniature lake will be 
about 6oft. long and contain 220,000gals. of water, and 
will offer exceptional facilities for these events. The fol- 
lowing amateur events have been arranged: 

1. Team tace; four men in a team; eight lengths of 
the lake; team prize and individual prize. 

2. Open single race; 1ooyds.; first and second prizes. 

Open single race; 200yds.; first and second prizes. 


picked teams; one- 


picked 


Micmac 


4. Water polo; team and individual prizes. 
5. Diving competition; first and second prizes. 
¢ 


he following is a list of the professional events: 
Open single race; 1ooyds.; prizes $15, $10 and $5 
in the event of mor_ than three entries. 

2. Open single race; 220yds.; prizes $30, $20 and $10 
if more than three entries. . 

3. Open single race; 44oyds.; prizes $35, $25 and $15 
if more than three entries. 

Relay races and team races will be arranged, pro- 
vided a sufficient number of entries are received; and 
the management reserves the right to run off all events 
in heats if deemed advisable, according to the number of 
entries. 

All entries should be made before March 1, to L, S. 
Drake, room 6, Pierce building, Boston, where full in- 
formation may also be obtained, 


3 

5 A , 

>. Tub race; first and second prizes, 
T 

I. 





Rushton’s Canoes. 


We have received from J. H. Rushton, Canton, N. Y., 
the 1898 catalogue of canoes, boats and launches made 
by him.. The Rushton canoes and boats are too well 
known to need description, but the long list of models 
has been thoroughly revised, the best and most popular, 
both of canoes and boats, being fetained and improved. 
An important addition to the catalogue is the line of power 





craft, from .1ft. 6in, in length upward. The smallest of 


these are of rowboat model, ‘with square stern, fitted 
with a 1 H. P. Sintz gas engine. The same engine is 
also fitted into a 17x34 hull of canoe model, with ellip- 
tical counter, carrying two or three persons. From these 
the list runs up to larger hulls and engines. Mr. Rush- 
ton still sticks to white cedar as the best material ob- 
tainable for light craft. He now lists a serviceable 
houseboat, with hull 32ft. by 9 and house 2oft. by 9. The 
book includes a full list of sails, canoe and boat rigs, 
camping outfits, oars, paddles, etc, 
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A. C, A, Membership. 


Appiications for membership may be made to the purser of the 
division in which the applicant resides on blanks furnished by 
— the applicant becoming a member provided no objection 

e made within fourteen days after his name has been officially 
published in the Forest anp Stream. 


Atlantic Division. 
Samuel J. Bennett, Brooklyn C. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Central Division, 


F. L. Danforth, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chas, F. Kilhoffer, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


~ Shell Mound Range. 


San Francisco, Feb. 14,—The marksmen at Shell Mound range 
were favored yesterday with good shooting conditions. <A large 
number of the National Gana were out for practice, The Ger- 
mania Schuetzen Club held its regular all comers’ shoot. For the 
diamond medal, only one entry allowed, D. W. McLaughlin made 
226, Dr. Rodgers 218, F. Schuster 213, L. Bendel 205. 

On the 3shot contest A. Strecker 72, J. Utschig Tl, Dr. Rodgers 
70, Mr. Morken 70. 

Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club scores for the day: 

Pistol, 50yds., Columbia target, only one entry: 

Champion class: F, O. Young 43, J. E. Gorman 47, A. B. Don- 
ell 48, br. Rodgers 51, and M. J. White 66. 

First class: G. M. Burley 64, D. W. McLaughlin 70, and F. E. 


Mason 80. 
Mrs, M. J. White 66, A. Hinterman 66, and A. 











Second class: 
H. Cady 96. 

Third class: B. P. Jonas 95, J. P. Cosgrave 96. 

The 10-shot pistol shoot for the Siebe medal, open to all 
comers, was held with this score: J. E. Gorman 38, F. O. Young 
44, A. B.'Donell 50. 

In the 50yds, .22cal. rifle shoot for ladies for the Ross trophy 
Mrs. M. J. White scored 38—44, and Mrs. J. Manuel 95, 

For the all comer’s rifle medal at 200yds.;: T. E. Mason 48, A. H. 
Pape 53, Dr. Rodgers 58, F. O. Young 56. D. W. McLaughlin 61. 

For the Bushnell medal: F. O, Young 46, A. H. Cady 40—40. 

For the members’ rifle medal: A. TB, Donell 54, J. E. Gorman 
62. A. H. Gehret 80, A. H. Cady 97. 

For members only: 

Champion class: .D. W. McLaughlin 55, A. H. Pape 56, Dr. 
Rodgers 57, F. O, Young 60, A. Strecker 88. 

First class: J. FE. Gorman 73, O, A. Bremer 87, J. E. Klein 90. 

Second class: G. Borley 77, M. J. White 95, A. Hinterman 99, 
A. H. Cady 157. 

Third class: B. Jonas 118, E. Woenne 151, Mrs. White 160, 

OREL, 





Zettler Rifle Club, 


Ar the recent annual meeting of the Zettler Rifle Club officers 
were elected as follows: Henry W. Myer, Captain; Bernard 
Kumm, Recording Secretary; H. B. Michaelson, Corresponding 
Secretary; George Wehrenberg, Financial Secretary; N. A. Bever- 
sten, Treasurer; Barney Zettler, J. C. Bonn and Frank Facompre 
were chosen shooting masters. Thirty-four members participated 
in the shoot on Feb, 11. The contest was at short range, 10 shots, 
possible 250, The scores: : 

Frank Facompre 237 points, Dr. C. Grosch 236, J. C. Bonn 234, 
J. A. Christen 232, C. F. Offerman 228, J. G. Thoelke 228, Peter 
Feigel 227, Henry Norbruck 227, H. B. Michaelson 225, Bernard 
Zettler 224, J. Herrmann 223, Charles Steffens 221, Charles 
Sievers 220, N. Beversten 220, A. W. Lamcke 220, H. W. Meyer 
219, John Gobber 218, Fred Feldhusen 217, William Wessel 213, 
Henry Koster 210, G. T. Lawrence 208, Charles Mann 207, A. 
©, Lederhaus 205, George Golle 204, B. A. Wragge 204, F. H. 
Ehlen 200, J. Riebesehl 198, 7. A. Caplan 198, A. A. Bankauf 192, 
Henry Decker 190, G. F. Doehl 190, Henry Hoerenberger 189, 
F. S. Schulz 187, John Paradeis 1651. 





Wahnetah Rifle Club. 


a 

PHILapetpniaA, Pa, Feb. 12.—The Wahnetah Rifle Club, of 
this city, made the following scores at their range during the 
past week: 

German ring target, .22cal, rifle, 25yds., possible 250. First 
challenge: W. Devoe, on his four rounds, made the descending 
scale, as follows: 241, 239, 235, 284; P. Yost on his three rounds 
followed suit with 235, 234, 232. H. Young on his only round 
scored 210; J. Yost followed with only 223, 

Second challenge: W. Devoe rung up 239, 234, 236, 234, 239, 
235, 235. P. F. Yost brought his figures to 224, 225, 230, 233, 296. 
J. M. Yost scored 227, 233, 221. Thomas Wallace scored 218, 221, 
223. George Knox scored 178, 147. W. Jones scored 206. M. 
Reese scored 164, Artuur A. Fink, 


Grap-Shoating. 


Leading dealers tn sportsmen’s swpplies have advertised 
in our columns continuously for almost a quarter century. 














If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures, 


_March 8-10,—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tournament of the St. Thomas 
Gun Club. Targets and live birds. Added money, and an in- 
ternational live-bird trophy. Under the management of Jack 
"arker. 

March 15-18.—Utica, N. Y.—Tournament of the Oneida Count 
ppertamens Association. Live birds and targets. Open to ail. 

enry L. Gates, Pres. 

March 22-23.—Stanhope, Ia.—Central Lowa shooting tournament, 
for amateurs oply. Gold medal representing Lowa championship, 
LEneNennteepre: agents allowed to shoot for price of targets and 

irds. 

March 22-24.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—Interstate As- 
sociation’s sixth annuel Grand American Handicap. 2 bi $26, 
birds extra; $1,500 guaranteed to the three high guns; $600, and 
$400; all surplus 

March 28-30,—Galena, Kans.—Interstate shoot, Two days tar- 

ets; one day live birds; $50 a day added. W. W. Melihany, 


ec’y. 
March Rigs 1,— Reading, Pa.—Annual tournament of the 
Pennsy!vania te Sportsmen's Association, under the auspices of 
the Independent Gun Club, of Reading. A. Knauer, Sec’y. 

_ April 5-8.—Baltimore, Md.—Annual spring tournament of the Bal- 
timore Shooting Association. Geo. L. Harrison, Sec’y-Treas. 

April 7-8.—Platte City, Mo.—~Annual spring tournament of the 
Platte City Gun Club. Redman, Sec’y. 

April 7-9.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament for amateurs only at 
the Du Pont shooting park, under the management of J. 
orry. 

April 8—Bridgeport, Conn.—Target tournament of the Bridge- 
port Gun Club. i. G. Kingsbury, Sec’y. 

April 13-15.—Atchison, Kan.—Manufacturers’ fourth annual tour- 
ee Added money later. Jack Parker, Manager; Lou Er- 
April 19-42. —Des Moines, In.—Charley Budd’s shoot. First three 
days, targets: $350 added. Fourth day, live birds; 25 birds, $25, 
handicap, $50 added. 

April -28.—Peru, Ind.—Second annual amateur tournament. 
Ee Parker, senagets Address all communications to J. 


rot. In 
ay 16-21.—Kansas City, Mo.—Annual tournament Missouri 


State Fish and Game Protective Asscojati G, M, Wald 
Prep, Kansas City, ™ com 


ccneremeriiaminiaba memes 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








[FEs. 26, 1898. 
May ae Series = renee si the New Jersey State The Hot Springs Tournament. Deon eeceebeevecoseee “ i 17 17 18 21 14 14 165 123 14.4 
Associa’ a . . , . CHOE. we eceesveeseces 

j 18-19.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Tournament of the Crawfords- Tue Hot Springs tournament was held last week, Feb. 15-19, Garrett.............. 15 17 15 15 ie a i 2 is. 4 id 
ville Club. C. E. Lacy, dec’y. under the management of John J. Sumpter, Jr., and Jack Parker. Norman............., 14 19 13 16 14 19 12 15 165 122 73.9 
May 18-20.—Waterloo, Ia.—Annual tournament of the Waterloo Owing to our going to press this week one earlier than Sergeant............. 13 15 8 14 18 22 18 12 165 116 70.8 
Gun Club. usual, on account of Mr. George Washington having been born Mark (J M Lilly)..... 16 15 9 16 18 16 12 16 165 118 68.4 
May 2%4-27.—Omaha, Neb.—Twenty-second annual tournament of on Feb. 22, we cannot give a full account of the, proceedings iidadintt atid noe 15 15 18 11 7 20 12 14 165 107 64.8 
e ebraska State Sportsmen’s Association. F. S. Parmelee, at this crest, Bow ma be found matter received from our Clements............. +. «+ «+ +» 16 20 12 12 85 60 70.5 
e t > ; : . . : a 
May W8—Cansjoharie, NM. ¥.~Deseratica Day shoot ati ts correspondent Pau , itzke up to the time of going to press —. cpocebepeaene 14 13 bi das? aa 40 2 67.5 
joharie Gun Club. Targets, Charles Weeks, Secy. First Day, Tuesday, Feb. 15. SN IND othoguess's <6 54 1 il Pt 2 
on oe Lovin a tournament of the agautrap It is rarely the case that the averages on the first day of a Smith......--.....--. .... Pade cae 40 21 52.5 


ec’y. 

June 8-10.—Parkersburg, W. Fo ~tiseond annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association. Address all 
communications to O. Bower, Sec’y, Sistersville, W. Va. 

June _ 14-15.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Annual tournament of the In- 
diana Trap-Shooters’ ce of Indiana, on the grounds of the 
Limited Gun Club. ; ; 

4 une 14-15.—Stillwater, Minn.—Tournament of the Stillwater Gun 


ub. 

une 15-17.—Cleveland, O.—Fifth annual tournament of the 

eveland Target Co. Bluerocks thrown free of charge. Profes- 
sionals and manufacturers’ agents barred from programme events. 

June 20-24.—Rochester, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the New 
York State Association, under the auspices of the Rochester Rod 
and Gun Club. Live birds and targets. 

une 21-23.—Sioux City, Ia.—Fourth annual amateur tournament 
of the 500 Gun Club. ree sets of traps. W. F. Duncan, Treas. 

July 19-21.—Palmyra, Mo.—Eighth annual tournament of the 
Missouri Amateur Shooting Association, under the management 
of the Palmyra Gun Club. Targets and live birds. Added money 
announced later. W. N. sates, Sec’y. 





Wide-Open Shoots. 


Iw Forest anp Stream of last week Mr. G. M. Walden, pres- 
ident M. S. F. and G. P. A., enters with much spirit into a 
discussion of wide-open tournaments, and strongly advocates 
them. It is a very interesting subject. Concerning the Missouri 
State shoot, he announces that it is open to the world, except- 
ing 4s a matter of course such events as are limited by local or 
special conditions, such as State shoots, individual champion- 
ships, etc. 

veryone will concede the right of every organization to ar- 
range its competition as it deems best. If the general and special 
conditions which pertain to it are such that it can give a better 
and more satisfactory competition if no shooter is Sercet, such 
conditions are quite the proper ones to recognize and adopt. 
It is the proper policy for any association to consider the legiti- 
mate support which contributes to its best success. But, granting 
this, we may ask if the special policy which is so beneficial to 
one is to be recognized as a rule for all? Hardly so. In fact, no 
individual club can make a cast-iron policy for even its own 
guidance year after year. Such changes are made year by year 
as experience shows to be necessary. It therefore may be as- 
sumed that the policy of any one club, based on its own indi- 
viduaj interest, 1s not necessarily. the best policy for all other 
clubs, nor permanently for itself. At the same time there must 
be some general principle of competition which will give the 

eatest satisfaction to the greatest number, and which will also 

the most equitable. 

In respect to paid shooters at tournaments, Mr. Walden touches 
more generally. He favors them as factors in tournaments, and 
cites as analogous certain other kinds of professionalism which, 
unfortunately for his argument, can hardly be considered as an- 
alogous. © better demonstrate the absence of analogy, his 
main points are quoted: 

(1) “If 1 were in the sporting goods business I certainly would 
bar all professional shooters, tor the following reasons: Every- 
thing in the line of guns, ammunition, shooting costumes, etc., 
is furnished by the manufacturers, hence he is a poor customer of 
the retail sporting goods merchant. If 1 were only an ordinary 
shot I would keep Mr. Good Shot away from all tournaments, 
in order that I may be able to earn a second-class gun or some 
article of merchandise hardly worth the freight or express charges 
home. 

(2) “The amateur base ball team has for its audience the rabble, 
whose enthusiasm reaches out to the limit of the precinct of the 
ward in which the lot is situated, and on which they play ball. 
The same can be said of foot ball and other classes of athletic 
sports. 

(3) “Except in isolated cases it’s the ‘way-upper’ that we spend 
our money to see, that draws the crowds. mateur theatricals 
live only & a night, and then only in the midst of its friends. 


(1) The trade reason from the retailer's standpoint that the 
paid shooter pays nothing to him, nor to wae one else for his 
guns, ammunition, shooting costume, etc., anc therefore that he 
would be pleased to see the paid shooter barred, is quite in con- 
sonance with retail interests. The amateur views the matter in 
a liberal manner, yet also one reasonably consonant with his 
own interests. He buys his guns, ammunition, etc., of the dealer 
or manufacturer. It is he who supports the trade, as is quite 
proper, having received a valuable equivalent in return. How- 
ever, the guns and ammunition, so paid for by the amateur, again 
afford a means of revenue to the paid professional, since in their 
use in competition they are engaged directly in line with the 
jatter’s business. The man who betimes shoots for pleasure 
can never equal in skill and success the man who shoots for 
business. The amateur, generally speaking, is such a performer 
as he may happen to be, an uncertain one at best, and one diffi- 
cult to classify, owing to the irregularity of his performance. On 
the other hand, the paid professional must be a class man, one 
up to an extremely high standard of certain skill to secure, 
first, his position, and second, to hold it afterward. He within 
reasonable limits is a known, certain quantity in competition, 
His nerves are seasoned to steadiness before a crowd; his mind 
eyes and hands are schooled to quickness and precision, and 
the problems of any flight of bird which can be offered him 
have been solved many times before. For him the merchandise 
shoot has little interest. He much prefers the cash events, and 
that there are such events proves conclusively that Mr. Ordinary 
Shot makes entries in them; that is to say, up to a limited. num- 
ber of times. He learns in time, be the same long or short, that 
the ordinary sloop cannot hope to beat the Defender, that a com- 
mon road esos cannot beat a trained racer; yet he may con- 
cede that, while it is plucky to try to beat them, it is bad judgment 
as well as expensive to attempt to do so. 

(2) We fail to discover any analogy in the citation of com- 
petition between base ball teams. Let us make one. The 
amateur base ball teams are many times the schools from which 
the experts graduate. They afford pleasure to their respective 

roups. The professional teams engage in professional spectacu- 
ar events, depending for revenue on the gate receipts. The 
spectators, non-professional, pay a fixed amount at the gate; se- 
curing a defined and fixed amount of pleasure in return, in 
which the professional has no part. Let us consider the audience 
as being amateurs. They are not in competition either directly 
or indirectly with the professionals. If they were invited to con- 
tribute $1 at every inning, to compete with the professional or 
retire, and were they then given a short competitive run for their 
money, then there would a true analogy. There can be no 
analo in point between a group of men on the one side en- 
gaged in competiiton and another group on the other side not 
engaged in any competition. 

(3) As to theatricals, they also fail in being analogous in any 
respect to the matter under consideration. They are simply — 
tacular and amusing, on a professionally business basis. he 
patron pays a fixed sum at the door for an evening's amusement, 
which is considered a full consideration for the amount paid. 
At no time is he in competition. If he were required to put up 
$1 at the end of every half hour, in a contest in enunciation or ex- 
pression or lofty tumbling with the performers, etc., he might 
plead that he was only an amateur and that he wanted to go 

ome and there stay. 


In. regard to amateur tourhaments, Mr. Walden has struck a’ 


good note when he mentions an equitable ahd intelligent handi- 
cap, although a rather difficult matter to secure. However, 
“my iriend from the brush” with $6 is hardly the true type of 
the amateur, He is no more a representative of a class than is 
the man who by pinching himself in respect to the necessities 
of life, saves $5 to hear a Patti, etc., etc., a representative of the 
true class of theater or opera goers. The true class of trap-shooters 
is not found in a few paid men at one extreme, nor in the pov- 
erty-stricken men at the other. There are men in every thriving 
community who can set by $100 or $500 for the pleasure and recre- 
ation derived from trap-shooting. They form the rank and file 
of the trap-shooting class. In st years, in the transitional 
stage of guns from the muzzleloader to the breechloader, and in 
the use nitro powders, the paid man served a useful mission 
as a teacher to the whole clase of shooters. That time has 





tournament run as high as they do on the succeeding days. 
Those made to-day proved no exception to the rule, as out of 
all the hot company present only three reached the 90 mark. 
There were abundant opportunities to scoop first money alone 
if there had been any one equal to the occasion. True there 
were some of the participants who accomplished this feat, but 
in three of the eight events no straights were made, while two men 
divided first money in the 2 bird event on 2. In this event 
Powers lost his 24th and Christianson his 23d, Fulford made the 
only straight score in No. 1, and Gilbert did the same thing in 
No, 7. Faurote was lucky in the first extra, as his was the onl 
straight, Trimble being unfortunate enough to lose his last bird. 

The table shows Gilbert first with 92.1 per cent.; Heikes and Ful- 
ford are tied for the next two positions with 9.3 per cent., fol- 
lowed by Faurote and Trimble, who are also tied for fourth and 
fifth places. These are the winners of the high-gun moneys, 
and but one of these belongs to the amateur class. Faurote 
made the longest straight run of the day, going 63 without a 
skip. This is not evidenced by the tabulated score below, as 
part of this run was made in the two extras that were shot after 
the regular programme. In these two events he made a 20 and a 
19, which gave him 101 out of last 105 shot at. This was really 
the best piece of shooting during the day. The entries were 
not nearly as large as had been ——t forty-nine in all taking 
part, though of these forty shot through the entire programme, 
which would lead one to infer that those who are present have 
come to stay. The weather is just simply superb, and nothing 
could be po for in this respect. The prospects are equally 
bright for the morrow. 

Scores in to-day’s events are: 


Scores of Feb. 15. 











Events: 12845678 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 252020 Shotat Broke Av. 
Geib scccscvevcces 19 20 17 19 18 21 20 18 165 152 92.1 
Heikes..... -+» 19 18 16 18 19 22 18 19 165 149 90.3 
Fulford ... . 20 19 18 19 16 21 15 20 165 149 90.3 
Faurote 17 17 17 17 17 28 19 2 165 147 se] 
Trimble 18 16 17 20 18 22 18 18 165 147 sy 
DOWIE, .cvcccccvecess 19 15 19 19 17 24 16 17 165 146 88.4 
MOR. oc cecccsccscces 18 18 18 18 19 20 19 16 165 146 88.4 
— ovecveeecevess 19 20 16 17 16 21 18 16 165 148 86.6 
MOS. occevecceccsesss 16 17 19 16 16 22 19 17 165 142 s6 
Parmalee.......+-++++ 17 17 17 17 19 28 18 17 165 142 86 
GOVE. occ ccccccccecs 15 19 19 17 17 18 18 18 165 140 84.8 
Sumpter.......+-+++ . 15 17 19 18 14 20 18 18 165 139 84.2 
DBERccoccdecscvcscrce 18 19 15 15 14 20 17 20 165 185 83.6 
Christianton........ + 1617 17 15 15 24 15 18 165 187 83.6 
20 18 21 15 18 165 136 82.4 
15 17 18 16 16 16 185 81.8 
17 15 20 15 Is 165 135 81.8 
15 19 21 16 16 165 135 81.8 
18 15 19 18 11 165 135 81.8 
18 16 19 18°19 165 134 81.2 
17 16 28 15 18 165 134 81.2 
20 17 20 15 17 165 181 79.38 
Howard (J P Easton) 16 16 16 11 16 21 15 19 165 130 18.7 
Gray (Dr West)...... 14 18 15 12 14 21 19 16 165 129 75.1 
Youn, 1 14 19 15 18 165, 128 775 
Dense 12 28 18 16 165 127 76.9 
Garrett......ss00008 ° 16 19 19 16 165 127 76.9 
Apperson... ...sseeeee 14 14 14 14 16:19 17 18 165 126 76.8 
Hallowell ........++++ 12 17 15 16 15 20 11 19 165 125 75.7 
Parker. .0cscccceseeee 17 15 17 18 15 20 14 14 165 125 1.7 
Courtney... ..+..00065 - 11 18 1 11 8 O18 165 122 73.9 
Taylor.....s.sesveses 16 18 14 15 12 16 18:17 165 116 70.3 
Caatiak.occecrcesceese 1412 15 19 18 19 18 7 165 112 67.8 
Norman, ......++0+++5 15 18 9 18 16 14 18 17 165 110 66.6 
Brady.......+++seee0+ 15 15 18 16 15 22 8 16 165 110 66.6 
Sergeant.......000+00 1419 10 19 14 16 7 18 165 110 66.6 
Weller, .cccsesscvees . 91411 1411 201615 * 165 110 66.6 
Reichert........++++ 1415 17 14 18:17 12 8&8 165 110 66.6 
Masrtin....scccssoceee Wid Tb 165 102 61.8 
BEATE oc ccccceccveccoe 1012 9411 1141014 165 92 .7 
Nesbit hesb' ng 60 06 We ob.ke Oe Oe 40 34 85 
RES. 0000 So 60 we oe ve ow BO aU 40 81 77.5 
Ferguson so 00 00 os oe oo Bh 16 40 pi) 62.5 
Little ......00008 coe sa we ca os cc ve AE 40 2 62.5 
BrOwN...csseseeeeee o BO 90 BB AL o0- 60 00 oe sO 44 i) 
Lanes... soscesevcees F146 B oc 00 ow oe v0 60 2 45 


Second Day, Wednesday, Feb. 16, 


The averages for to-day are much higher than those of yes- 
terday, and the shooting done by some of the contestants was of 
a sensational order. Several long runs were made during the day, 
in this respect Heikes leading with 80 consecutive breaks to his 
credit. Gilbert has the nice run of 73, and Powers 66, Heikes 
dropped his first one in the 25-bird event, and then ran the re- 
mainder of the programme straight, as well as 16 more in the 
next extra. Gilbert made his run commencing in the second 
event, and winding up in the 25-bird event, wherein he lost 
rather early, Powers started in almost as soon as he got on the 
grounds. An extra was shot before the regular events were 
started; in this he lost the very first target he shot at, finishing 
with 19, and then ran 47 more straight in the regular proamnes. 
That first straight of his was also one of the lucky places of the 
day, as it netted him first money alone. Trimble too was for- 
tunate, as he scored the only 16 in the third event, which paid him 


10. 

In the 25-bird race there was some great shooting done, and 
the Indian squad ran up the great total of 121 out of 125, Budd 
and Loomis going straight, Powers and Gilbert got 24 and Par- 
melee 23. There were five straights and six 24s, and of these 
Martin lost his last bird. ; , 

Gilbert again took first average with .957, though Powers and 
Heikes, who were tied for the next two positions, ran him a 
great race, being only a single break behind with an average of 
.951. The next man is Budd with .927, followed by Elliott with 
915. These are the five high guns for the day, which pays 
each of them $4. There were forty-seven shooters taking part— 
two less than on the previous day—of which number thirty-nine 
shot through the entire programme, just one less than yester- 


ay. 

Tire weather was again fine, though there was some wind that 
occasionally made the targets erratic. Toward evening it was 
clouding up. 

Tuesday’s scores are as follows: 





Second Day. 
Events: 3366.6 7.8 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 25 2020 Shotat. Broke, Ay. 
19 19 20 20 20 24 17 19 165 158 95.7 
20 20 19 18 18 24 20 18 165 157 95.1 
19 17 19 18 20 24 20 20 165 1dT 95.1 
17 18 18 19 19 25 18 19 165 1538 92.7 
. 19 17 18 18 18 2 18 18 165 1 91.5 
«+ 17 17 18 20 18 25 18 17 165 150 90.9 

. 18 16 18 17 19 25 19 Is 165 147 89 

18 18 16 18 17 25 19 16 165 147 so 
19 20 15 14 18 28 18 18 165 146 $8.4 
18 18 18 18 19 21 16 17 165 145 87.8 
-. 19 17 17 19 16 2 16 17 165 144 87.2 
- 17 15 2 15 16 2 19 19 165 144 87.2 
16 18 18 17 17 2 14 19 165 143 86.6 
18 15 18 16 17 22 19 18 165 143 86.6 

17 14 17 18.17 28 20°16 165 142 86 
16 20 17 16 18 21 17 16 165 141 85.4 
15 16 17 18 14 24 18 19 165 141 85.4 
Fanning..........-+ . 16 18 18 18 14 88 18 19 165 189 84.2 
Hallowell..... a ae - 16 16 18 16 17 28 18 19 165, 188 83.6 
6 16 22 14 18 165 138 83.6 
520 15 19 165 188 83.6 
7 22 14 14 165 136 82.4 
6 17 14 20 165 135 81.8 

422 13 17 165 182 80 

5 20 13 19 165 182 80 
42117 16 165 181 79.8 
4 23 12 17 165 130 78.7 
3 28 14 15 165 180 78.7 
7 19 15 20 165 129 78.1 
19 15 20 165 129 78.1 
20 11 15 165 127 76.9 
19 914 165 128 74.4 








Third Day, Thursday, Feb. 17, 


All day long a nasty slow rain fell. It kept up with a persist- 
ency 7 capuettos to the management and spectators alike. 
This made the shootin more difficult, as the moist atmosphere 
was somewhat foggy, which with the dark, deceiving background 
made it very difficult to locate a target quickly, so that at first 
few straight scores were made. Loomis made the only one in No. 
1; Faurote did likewise in the second, while Jack Parker came to 
the front with his first straight of the tournament in No. 3. 
These took first money in the three events respectively without 
a tie, and it netted each a tidy little sum. There were no long runs 
made during the day, Jim Elliott led in this respect with 46 
straight to his credit, which was unfinished. The averages, 
while not so high as those of yesterday, are quite good. Powers, 
who did very consistent shooting, led the procession with -939, 
and just on his heels came the Bald Eagle of Miami with .933. 
Faurote came next, having .927; then Gilbert, who had .921; he in 
turn was followed by Elliott and Fulford, who tied for the fifth 
high gun. The first four named receive $4, while the latter two 
divide a like amount. Faurote scored 96 out of his first 100, but 
lost 8 in his last 65. Jim Elliott finished strong, going out with 
the run above mentioned. It will be perceived that only four 
breaks separate the first high gun from the fifth. 

Despite the bad, disagreeable weather the attendance kept up 
very well, and thirty-six shot through the entire programme, 
which is three less than on the previous day. Five others shot 
in part of the events, which brings the ‘number of participants 
for the day up to forty-one. 

















Third Day. 
Events: O88 4645:4 78 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 25 2020 Shotat. Broke. Av. 
19 19 17 19 20 24 18 19 165 155 93.9 
18 17 18 20 19 24 18 20 165 14 93.3 
1926 182019281816 © 165 158 92.1 
19 18 18 17 19 24 20 17 165 152 92.1 
17 16 17 18 20 28 20 20 165 151 91.5 
18 19 18 22 20 18 165 151 91.5 
18 17 28 19 17 165 148 89.6 
7 18 18 24 16 20 165 148 80.6 

° = = : : 168 147 sO 

8 18 819 165 147 80 
Graham ooeessocesones 16 19 18 17 18 22 18 18 165 146 88.4 
Loomis.........++++05 20 16 18 14 18 25 19 17 165 146° 88.4 
Christianson coveneces 14 18 18 18 17 24 16 19 16) 144 87 2 

WED: ecnccsvnsdebe 17 15 17 19 18 28 17 16 165 142 56 
ann cance cénuahou 16 16 16 17 18 2 17 18 165 141 8.4 
McMurchy........... 19 14 15 19 19 21 19 15 165 141 8D.4 
ogous eececcesccces 17 19 17 16 19 19 19 14 165 140 84.5 
Sab sob ss5b tesetes - 12 15 17 17 19 @ 18 18 165 139 4.2 
SR si0606s baba 17 15 18 16 18 19 17 19 165 139 84.2 
Howard 17 Bb 165 139 4.2 
16 14 168 187 88.6 
16 18 165 136 82.4 
16 17 165 183 80.6 
17 18 165 133 80.6 

16 12 165 182 80 

17 15 165 132 so 
16 17 165 131 79.3 
17 18 165 181 79.3 
18 16 20 16 18 165 130 78.7 
14 22 16 18 165 128 17.5 
16 22 17 15 168 128 7.5 
1442015 9 165 125 5.7 
Mark 14 10 11 14 16 2 18.16 165 14 5.1 
1 12 18 15 16 21:15 18 165 120 72.7 
1418 18141 Bibi 165 117 70.9 

Weller puedes eecipdeee 1615 11 1) 17 19 11 bo 165 il4 69 
peednccesccecs oe 18 17 16 17 20 18 17 145 118 51.3 

Clements. . ane MP EE OF ee $0 conde. 4c 6 39 65 
BU Ee BR ps. 55 ateliec. cs wo 85 58.3 


Thelive-bird handicap had thirty-three entries. There were fourteen 
moneys, which went to the high guns. No straights were made, 
but five—McMurchy, Fulford, Fanning, Parmelee and Trimble— 
killed 24. They took the first five moneys. Five scored 23— 
Garland, Loomis, Powers, Glover and Gilbert. Those who scored 
22 are Faurote, Heikes, Wilson, Jackson, Peoples, Lane, Elliott, 
Perry, Parker, Martin and Cutye the remaining four moneys. 
The birds were a superb lot. Paut R. Lirzxe. 





Trap at Lyndhurst, 


Fes. 17.—The open sweepstakes at live birds on the grounds 
of the Lyndhurst Shooting Association were favored with Soins 
ant day. There was no wind. The birds were a fair lot, growing 
better toward the latter part of the shooting. There were about 
oy spectators. 

tvents Nos. 1, 8, 4 and 5 were handicaps, $2,. miss-and-out. 
Brewer, Geoffrey and Hopper divided in No. 3. Brewer, Doty, 
Geoffrey and Morfey divided in No. 4. Morgan, Hopper and 
Geoffrey divided in No. 5. 


No, 1. * No. 8. No. 4. No. 5. 
0 1221 









Pe Mi csnonccene thane sepesavniuss cesses 21 20 
NS MNS Sack <fasasbacastiteecesescduenchon 2222 2i* 0 20 
Capt Money, 28........s.sescssesseeeeeseenes 120 0 Q* 0 
Qutesby, BB... sescccsecccccccccvccesccdvevesentsec 0 tes 
Doty, 29.... cons. OF 122 «20 
Hopper, $8.0... ccccccssvcvcvecesepees : 2222 20 0 
Geoffrey 29..... 2222 2121 222 s 
Van Dyke, 29 2322 «at ebe c. 
Morgan, ssays des anys - 220 20 22 
Capt Money (re entry), 2 0 el 0 
aay “ GIT, BE r ocvvcscccetovccccdoveséegsovee ee 222 . 
Opper (Fe ENETY).... sr ccecvercctevesevesceeseceees ees 22 
Geotkrey (re GRALY). oo vccrevcccccccscesscccceeseesis 2 
Banks, 28....+..05+5 0 ¥, 
Brewer (re entry)... -220 ws 
Banks (re-entry). .....csceceesesees ses ceveceset 0 . 


Event No. 2 was a 25-bird 


handicap, $10 ead bi ds, thr 
moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent.: ¢ ar =: 


lait DE nde chantcieics ey «+ «+ .2922291199992%99901911919- v4 
Capt Money, 96........cccesesecescsoeconcsed 2112222020220 1200221 129%0 - 18 
MMRMRTEER «- 2c cececersadccrcbeccasnc ‘.2200100200w 





Trap Around Butfalo. 


Bison Gun Club. 
Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 17.—There was only 


small attendance 


this afternoon at the Bison Gun Club's 
Mack won in Class A, Ditton in Class B, and Beebe in Cee 
Scores were: 
Events: 12384 Events: 1284 
Targets: 1010108 =T. 
Bauman,......+++0+000s O Dir SEG BRM iiics nic iese ces 






At Pittsburg. 


PitrssurGc, Pa.—The match between Messrs. 


and J. N. Crossland, shot on the grounds of the Hrascivood Gun 
Club, resulted as follows: 


O’H. Denny 


J O'H Demny..........00000- seeesesee «002992222 1120022922222208—20 

. 238, 
222221 1221292222229290222—24—90 

J N Crossland...,.. Svbvecee ode cees —20 












Fes. %, 1656 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
ali such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








The Grand Prix du Casino at_Monte Carlo, which was shot 
on Jan. 28-29, was won by an Englishman who has been but 
little known at the traps until comparatively +secently. Mr. 
Curling, the winner, first came into prominence at the meeting 
in Ostend last summer, and was hardly looked upon as dangerous 
in the Grand Prix, aithou h he has done some good work at 
Monte Carlo this winter. The birds trapped in this event were 
a ee lot from all accounts; so good were they that 67 
out of the 139 competitors in the event lost their first birds, 
the score in the first round showing 67 misses to 72 kills. This 
will sound remarkable to American trap-shooters, being but little 
over a 50 per cent. gait. But then Monte Carlo birds and Monte 
Carlo’s conditions and boundary do not exist in this country. 
At the end of the 8th round there were only three ssible 
straight scores out of the 139 shooters. One of the three dropped 
his 9th bird, while another dropped his 10th. This left Mir. 
Curling as the only possible straight, with two more birds to 
shoot at. Amid the gremtest excitement he scored both birds and 
won about $4,300 and a handsome silver trophy as the result of 
his 12 straight kills. The conditions of the Grand Prix are 3 
birds at 26 meters and 9 birds at 27 meters. As a meter is about 
39 1-3in., 27 meters is 29%yds. Mr. Curling shot a Branquaert 
= and Schultze powder. It is worth noting that the Grand Prix 

as been won eight times out of the last twelve shoots by a 
shooter using Schultze powder. The Branquaert gun is manufac- 
tured at Mont St. Martin, Liege, Belgium. 

Mr. W. W. Mclihany, secretary, in writing us concerning the 
Interstate shoot at Galena, Kans., mentions that “This shoot 
will take the place of what has heretofore been known as the 
Owl shoot of Missouri and Kansas, as the latter will not be held 
this spring. Programmes will be issued later, and the shoot will 
embrace two days at targets, with eight vapor 20-target events 
each day, and a day added money; all moneys divided on 
the Rose system. The third day will be devoted to live birds, 
and in addition to sweeps the third open contest for the Kansas 
State wing shot bedae will be held. The Galena Gun Club 
grounds are well fitted up and the club will endeavor to make 
this a pleasant occasion to all visitors.” 


Capt. A. W. Money won the first prize gold watch gc up for 
competition by the Boiling Springs Gun Club, of Rutherford, 
N. ft The club puts up one watch every two months, shoots 
being held twice a month, on the first and third Wednesdays of 
every month; the shooter winning the watch the greatest number 
of times out of the four shoots takes the watch; in case of a 
tie there is a shoot-ofi. — Money won the first two shoots 
in January; the president of the club, Mr. E. A. Jeanneret, won the 
third contest, Mr. J. Gerow Dutcher winning the fourth and 
last shoot on Feb. 16. Thus Capt. Money, with his two wins, 
took the watch. A new series commences on March 2, The 
conditions are 50 targets per man, $1.25 entrance, handicap allow- 
ances. Anybody is welcome to shoot for the watch, the con- 
test not being one “for members only.” t 


As an international affair in every sense of the word, the 
Grand Prix ranks second to none. The following figures show 
the different nationalities represented, and the number of each 
nation’s representatives: 45 English, 40 Italians, French, 7 
Belgians, Austrians, 5 Germans, 3 Russians, and one each 
from America, Turkey and Spain. The American representative 
was Mr. W. Rogers, who lasted only until the fourth round, when 
he retired with one kill to three misses. Among those who missed 
their first 3 birds was M,. Journu, the celebrated French shot, 
who won the Grand Prix in 1896. Sixteen shooters in all missed 
their first 3 birds. 


ack Parker’s recent records at live birds are worthy of note. 

ere are some figures on them: On_ Jan, 15 he scored 
out of 38 on the Fort street grounds at Detroit; at the Hamilton 
tournament he totaled 56 out of 58 shot at; at the Old Reliable 
grounds, Detroit, on Jan. 29 he ran 34 straight, and at the same 
place on Feb. 5 he ran 42 straight. All these birds were shot at 
in miss-and-out events, with the exception of some of the birds 
shot at during the Hamilton, Can., tournament. His grand total 

ows 164 out of a possible 167 consecutive birds. Of course 
alter doing the above excellent work, he wants us to mention 
that he did it with King’s Smokeless and Peters’ Victor shells. 


Aaron Doty, of Paterson, N. J., is shooting very well just 
now. In a 25-bird race at the grounds of the yndhurst, N. J., 
Shooting Association on Thursday, Feb. 17, he was the only one 
to score 25 straight, killing some very good birds indeed while 
running up that total. He was placed on the 29yds. mark. Jack 
Brewer scored 24 out of 26 from Slyds. mark, his lost bird being 
literally chased out of bounds by ow retrieving. Ferd Van 
Dyke, 29yds., scored 23 out of his and took third money, the 
threa mentioned taking all the money there was in the pot, 
something over $100, : ee 

Louis Harrison, of Minneapolis, Minn., is in this city, and 
promises to make one of the entries in the Grand American Han- 
dicap, Mr. Harrison is very po ular with the boys, and is re- 
newing old acquaintances as well as making lots of new ones. 
He took part in the monthly shoot of the Emerald Gun Club 
on Feb. 15, and killed all 10 of his birds; his eighth bird, how- 
ever, fell dead out of bounds, his total score being 9 out of 10. 


Frank M. Faurote, of Vallas, Texas, is one of the very best tar- 
et shots in the South. He showed this very conclusively on the 
rst day of the Hot Springs shoot, Feb. by ruaging 63 
straight in the sweeps. Mr. Faurote has done a lot of good shoot- 
ing the past, but on this date he. was ane everybody 
very closely, landing a tie for fourth and fifth daily averages 
with Ralph Trimble, of the Du Pont Powder Company. 


Manager John S. Wright is already figuring on the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Gun Club’s all-day shoot at targets on March 10. e€ 
programme will be arranged so as to suit the shooters who always 
attend these popular gatherings in goodly numbers. Special prize 
events with handicap allowances will be features on this occa- 
sion, An awning is to be erected yarmanenty over the score 
at the club’s grounds, thus permitting shooting in comfort at 
any time, rain or shine. 

A. H. King, of the Herron Hill Gun Club, Pittsburg, Pa., 
shot a race with his fellow member C. S. Guthrie, on the club’s 
grounds, Feb. 11. The conditions were 100 birds per man, $100 
a side. King took the lead from the start and was never headed, 
winning by 3 birds with the scoré of 89 to 86. The pigeons are 
said to have been the fastest lot ever trapped on the club’s 
grounds. 

The Hunter Arms Co. have made a somewhat radical change 
in the manufacture of their guns which will be of interest to 
the general shooting public. In their No. 2 guns crown steel 
will used, with an option on Damascus, and No. 3 will have 
their new material, called nitro steel, a composition which they 
assure the public comes nearest to Whitworth Fluid steel of any 
gun offered. 

It is getting very close to the dates for the Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s Grand American Handicap at Elkwood Park, March 22- 
24; only four weeks more. Entries will close three weeks from 
Thursday of this week; shooters should not fail to keep this fact 

rominently before them. Post entries cost $10 extra—that is, 
fs instead of. $25. : . 

The next big tournament of note in the East is the Oneida 
County Sportsmen’s Association’s tournament at Utica, N. Y., 
March 15 to 18. Both live birds and targets will be trapped, 
the E. D. Fulford system of under-ground trapping for live 
birds will be used at this tournament. ig Catia ; 

The Providence Gun Club, Providence, +» elec a_ list 
of officers recently as follows: President, P. H. Randall; Vice- 
President, H. W. Bain; Secretary, J. F. Russell; Treasurer, R. 
C, Root; Captain, S. F. Wilson; Directors: O. M. Staniels and 
E. C. Whitaker. 

The many friends of Mr. Geo. W. Work in this vicinity have 
missed him from among their ranks for some time, and many 
are wondering as to what became of him. He is at present en- 
joying the shooting about zeae. Ariz. as a 

The shoot of the Mount Vernon Gun Club, 8 East First 
sect, Mount Vernon, N. Y., will be held at Pelham, on Feb. 
22. Four events are on the programme, one sweepstake at 15 
targets, four moneys. Three handicap sweeps, 6, 10 and 15 

respectively. 


There live-bird shoot at Flemington, N. J., Feb. 26. 
One —_ aeons team match, entrance tas? irds 15 
wanme e 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


Among the visitors to New York last week was W. F. Tappan; 
of Altoona, Pa. Years ago Tappan -used to travel the Jersey 
meadows around Newark and score heavily on the English snipe 
that haunted there. Later he moved to Altoona and took a 
position in the Pennsylvania Railroad ies me "s shone, and 
that are to be found in the woods of the eghanics e re 
aiso waged a consistent and effective war on the ruffed grouse 
ports that last season was one of the best he has known for 
pose: and also teld how he and Jack Killits secured in the acl 
orhood of thirty woodcock and a few “pheasants” in a few 
hours one day in the vicinity of Claysburg, Pa. Altoona can 
boast of many good brush shots, but Tappan has always been 
somewhere near the top of the list. 

Mr. T. H. ‘Keller, secretary of the New Jersey State Sports- 
men’s Association, under date of Feb. 19, has sent out a circular 
to members, as follows: “A meeting of the directors of the New 
Jersey State’ Sportsmen’s Association will be held at the rooms 
of the Sportsmen’s Association, No. 377 Broadway, New York, 
on Monday, Feb. 28, at 2:30 P. M. You are requested to send a 
representative of your organization, as matters of importance to 
the future welfare of the Association will be discussed. If your 
club has any proposition to offer in reference to holding the 
annual tournament, be peagered to offer same. There is no rea- 
son why New Jersey should not have as prosperous a State or- 
Posen as any in the Union. Won’t you come and help boom 
it ” 


A_series of three 100-target races has been arranged between 
T. W. Morley of Lyndhurst, N. J., and Chris Wright, of Pater- 
son, N. J. he conditions are Sergeant system, 100 targets a 
man for a consideration, and loser to pay for the birds. 
first match will be shot at Bunn’s grounds, Singac, N. J., on Feb. 
28; the second match will be shot shortly after the above date 
on the grounds of the new Lyndhurst Shooting Association, at 
Lyndhurst, N. After the above two matches have been shot 
we = of a coin will decide where the third and final match shall 

e shot. 

Noel Money did not get beyond the fourth round in the Grand 
Prix at Monte Carlo. He scored one out of his three birds from 
the 26 meters mark, but lost his first bird when moved back with 
the rest to the 27 meters mark, according to the conditions of 
the Grand Prix. He had plenty of company, however, and much 
of it quite hot company, as twenty-eight men dropped out in the 
same round with three misses out of the four birds shot at. 
Among the number was Signor Guidicini, the celebrated Italian 
shot, who won the Grand Prix in 1886, 96 and 98; Signor Calari 
and Signor Grasselli. 

The Maryland Handicap, one of the live-bird events scheduled for 
the tournament of the Baltimore Shooting Association next April, 
will have $500 guaranteed by the club as usual. The conditions 
will be 26 birds per man, $25 entrance. The Association will 
add $200 in cash to the purses in the target events. 


The daily averages for the first day at the Hot Springs tourna- 
ment, Feb. 15, went to the following: Gilbert first, Heikes and 
Fulford second and third; Faurote and Trimble fourth and fifth. 
Fulford and Gilbert each made two straight scores of 20, each man 
getting first money alone for their straights. 


The Savage Repeating Arms Co. has been reorganized under 
the name of the Savage Arms Co., and is incorporated under 
the laws of New York. They contemplate building and equip- 
ping a suitable plant for the manufacture of rifles and ammu- 
nition. 


The J. Stevens Arms Company, of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
has_ its New York office in the store of Messrs. Von Lengerke 
& Detmold, 318 Broadway, New York city. The office is in 
charge of Mr. Whittemore. 


The programme of the Bridgeport Gun Club’s all-day tour- 
nament, April 8, provides for twelve events at targets. Four mon- 
eys in all events, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent.; $15 added money. 


For More Varied Styles of Shooting. 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: After 
reading your article “For More Varied Styles of Shooting” I 
am willing to put the chip on my shoulder. 

I believe that if the shooter that shoots for records could pro- 
duce better ones than his rival at swift-thrown birds and sharp, 
hard angles it would go further toward convincing the public that 
he had a better product in gun or ammunition than the scores 
made at the two easiest systems of shooting known, namely, 
ee. traps and angles,” and “known traps and unknown 
angles. 

have noticed in some of the scores at tournaments that some 
of the best shooters have dropped out of some of the events 
of the programme. I can only guess at the reason, but consult 
the programme and you will find the events they did not partici- 
pee in were “reversed,” “expert,” “pairs,” or the “one-man-up 
system. 

Now a good shooter will average at “regular” and “unknown 
angles” about 90 cent.; at reversed 86 per cent.; one man wu 
84 per cent.; doubles 80 per cent.; expert 78 per cent—this wit 
the best gun and ammunition. 

Give any of the shooters who could make that per cent. at that 
class of shooting an inferior grade of ammunition and you would 
not lower his per cent. near so much at the regular and unknown 
angle systems as you would at the others. And I think that 
the systems of shooting are so well known by most of the shooters 
that . high score at easy shooting is no great proof of good am- 
munition. 

I know that the high scores look well in print, but let us have 
some good sport while we shoot. 

As am the father of the reversed system, I will speak for 
that first. It is the most difficult. single-bird, known-angle sys- 
tem in use for amateurs; but after the expert gets u to it 
it becomes easier. For each day’s shooting about one-quarter of 
the programme ought to be the reversed system. 

Best of al g (both for the shooters and the spectators) 
is the one-man-up system, unknown traps, regular angles; perhaps 
not so good for the target and ammunition dealer. But still I 
am inclined to believe that if this style-of shooting was used 
more we would have more shooters at the traps. I should like 
to see every programme for the next six months with more than 
half of the events on them of the more difficult system of shooting, 
and I think it will improve the interest and attendance at tour- 
naments. 

Now, boys, I know I lay myself liable to get hit, but when trap- 
shooting gets as low as it is in Massachusetts let us say some- 
thing and also do somethi: 

I have not attended any of the large tournaments of the 
Middle and Western States, but I expect to before another year 
passes, and I should like to see them run on different kinds of 
shooting, and let all tournaments be open «o anybody that sees 
fit to enter the sweepstake events. I hope to hear from many in 
the interest of more difficult styles of trap-shooting. 


A. W. Watts. 
The Sergeant System. 


In response to a request that has been made to us we give 
below a description of the Sergeant system as we understand it: 
Three “rer traps are used in this system of trap ing targets, 
the traps being generally set a yard apart. It will be foun 
better, however, to set the traps at least 144yds. apart, as this 
enables the trapper boys to do far better work than when the 
traps are closer together, besides doing away with a great deal 
of danger to the trappers themselves from traps springing and 
hitting them. Although we cannot speak positively as to whether 
or not Mr. Sergeant meant each trap to throw unknown angles, 
we believe that the most satisfactory method of throwing un- 
known angles from. these three traps is for the boys to change 
each trap either every time or quite frequently; the latter course 
is preferable, as it keeps the shooters “guessing” better than 
changing them we time. When traps are set at regular angles 
for this system a close watcher of the targets just thrown from 
the traps can tell just what flight to expect, thus making the 
system really “known traps angles” to him. | 

The positions of the shooters are marked off in a segment of 
a circle that has a radius of l6éyds., the distance being measured 
from the center trap. While this brings Nos. 1 and 5 in a squad 
rather nearer the outside traps it does the men at the other 
iaech te aepsele tae ht thar were pedone ae eane 
ifficult to n were ing middle. 
The positions of the shooters are in fact the same as when 
eons oret Se tes cues of shooting giving much 
the same angles as ine trap does. 

The system was devised by Mr. G. we Sergeant, not Sargent, 
of Joplin, Mo., to facilitate fast trapping at tournaments, an 





there can no as to the success of his plan. e 
is practical should tar, break: in the ; th 
shobter again alle Wide tore pees onatoar (anaier tlie 
oe epeclsily climaniagtaier tetes: <8 the eyviens ts Wilh dace 


Cup. 
1, Gecahen beads 2222222—7 122292 29..1 





away with at least two tra while two husky boys of day, 
een or seventeen years old can easily attend to two traps at 
any ordinary club shoot, and can better satisfaction than any 
five trappers can do under the ol system. of five expert traps. 
There is, however, one objection to the Sergeant system in 


our opinion: There is only one style of shooting that it 
satisfactorily, viz., known traps, unknown angles. 


j 


pairs are much easier under the t system than when the 
traps are Byds. apart; this stands to reason, as anybody can 
see at a glance. Again, you can’t shoot expert rules, one man 
up, from only three traps set ligyds. a Also you can- 
not shoot reversed order. And there you are. It is just the one 
style of shooting; the style that is the most expensive, be 


cause it’s the fastest. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Feb. 12.-To-day being Lincoln's birthday, and also the r 
semi-monthly live-bird shoot of the New Utrecht Gun Club, 
was a good attendance of members of the club, despite the 
rain of the early part of the day, and the thick that 
sway until the afternoon was at east an hour old. J. Ga 
was in at form, and captured the two cups with 26 t 
kills. e did not win either cup without a struggle, having to 
kill 6 straight in the miss-and-out shoot-off for the Lincoln cup, 
and 3 straight in a similar shoot-off for the vm cup, 
three others being tied with him on 10 straight in the latter event. 
The runner-up for the Lincoln cup was D. C. Bennett, who shot 
wa oe ie poor tack, = Te ty. He, sxeved in S 3% out 
oO irds shot at, but lost birds just when he wan‘ them 
badly and when a kill would have counted. Scores were: 


Lincoln 





. Prize 
Ties. Special Cup. Ties, Shoot, Ties. 








1221—10 111 28,1088 ..... 
Bennett +-1211212—7 111220 29..1112201919-— 9 ... 98..91990 ..... 
ir........3112210—6 . 80..0121022122— 8 ... 20..91118 99199 
F Thompson, .2012122—6 . 20..2111222212-—10 10 929..99008 ..... 
D Deacon... .2222022-6 ., 80..1210102220— 7 ... 29..19119 geee0 
W F Sykes. ...2210122-6 . 29.019 «+» 90..20811..... 
C Furgueson. .2002222—5 ...... 81, .2222222222—10 220 80.,99922 10 
Conny Fur * 
es0N...... 1002200-8 ..,... 28,.2222922922—10 20 sees veves 
M Van Brunt.00202002—8 ...... 28,,2111211011— 9... 


The scores in the two 6-bird races were: 
No. 1: Sykes, Bennett and C. Furgueson 5, Thompson 4. 
No. 2: Sykes and Bennett 5, C. Furgueson 4, Thompson 3. 
E. G. Frost, Sec’y. 
Rockaway Point Rod and Gun Club. 


Feb. 14.—The Cuckoos held a shoot to-day at Rockaway Park. 
The scores were as follows: 







Points. 
1 Jones. BD an cntansithes 111011100101001111011110101011 —* 6 
S Pete, 28 1110110111 101101111 111111 —% 867 
Edw Spott, 88 -11101011010010100001111010111111100100-98 8 
Edw F Bourke, -01011110111110100001 1010001001011 —18 4 
h Stoney, 88 -01101010110110111010010100101101101100—1 = 7 
Coleman 88 -00000000060001001100111010111111001011—-16 9 
Chas Glier, 38..... « + +11010110011001001100001100000000101100—15 1 
Gay Sterr, 88........... 10000001 110010001011011110011101000000—16 9 
{os Bourke, 88......... 0110000000100001 1000001001101010001000 -11 0 
Wagner, 88.,........ 00100001001000001010101000001101110010—18 0 


The averages for the day follow. These include star sw 
miss-and-outs and regular events, known traps, unknown an, 
Sergeant system: 







Shot at, Broke. Av. Shot at. Broke. Ave 

H PScott........ 168 188  .815 Majer Spott 66 = 46 

CF Dudley....,, 154 119  .7% }, toney... 108 Si .486 

AT Se 98 1% .165 Tom Diffley 85 16.485 

H Otten,........ 152 118 -148 Gay Sterr.., » 8 16 421 

R Woods........ 70 50 Tl4 CGlier.... + 88 pt) 894 

Jones. .+..s+.. 55 88 .600 ~F Coleman..... » & tT. 664 

+ & Loeble...... 69 ris -681 Wm Wagner..... 88 18 48 

H RH Mallard, 69 88 .550 Joe Bourke...... 88 11 280 
E F Bourke..... 48 28 584 


Jounny Jonas, 
Emerald Gun Club. 

Feb. 15.—The Emeralds had a big turnout at their monthly live- 
bird shoot, held this afternoon at Dexter Park. y 
and three guests took in the shoot, three of that number 
getting, clean scores, ese three were: D. O’Connell, yds; 

. J, Clarke, 29yds., and W, Sands, 28yds. Among the guests was 
Louis Harrison, of Minneapolis, Minn., who scored 
10, the bird he lost being a screamer that 
boundary. The birds were a good lot, and made the men shoot 
well to make good scores, Below are the records of the day: 

Club shoot, 10 live birds per man: 


Roberts, 25....... 2211200200— 6 B Amend, 28......1010821110— 7 
Li Swan, 28...... 11112222290 9 T Short, 28........ 1 
Meyer, 25....... 0220001102— 6 W Joerger, 28..,..12111 9 
eiss, 25........ 4 Dr Richter, B. -.- ae o 

C Mollenhauer, 26..0111220120— Stutzle, 2........ — 6 
‘odey, 2..... > @ 28,..2101111111—~ 9 


A Vroome, 

O’Connell, 29. ..2212221222—10 
Regan, 2.....+.5 
Kitching, 28 .... 


r 

G 

W A Sands, 28....2229999999-10 H Fessentlen, 28.- 

EY Richards, $9..2929999993-10 Dr G'Tindeet, a. Miminea 
i 

L 


3 
eo 
8 
Ia 
MORO 


‘Amend,  28..200201293— 6 CW Billings, 35... 
w Moore, s.....m101110@— 1 J $ § Rem, as. ioraseiaen— 





PITS SSO 





Dansville Gun Club. 


Dansvitre, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The Dansville Gun Club held its 
regular practice shoot to-day. The day was ali that could be de- 
sired. A large number of spectators witnessed the ing. 

The enthusiasm of the members is unabated, and the shoots are 
well attended. 

Several of the members have provided themselves with new 
guns, and each is trying the various combinations of shot and 
powder to find the load particularly adapted to himself. The im- 


provement in shooting is encouraging, as the following scores will 
show; the overage for the day’s shooting has risen from 42 per 
cent. Jan. 14 to 


per cent. made to-day: 








vents: 13 8 ¢ 66:2 & yD 
Targets: 10 10 10 0 10 10 10 10 10 10 
razer ore 6 eS ee 
7 Oia, ae ee 
Mee eas age Mae ae aie 
i et er Ee me OX 
dastbacbekstitanodated: & 7 6 8 . 6 7 6 & 
MUMOUUR “ovcedoussvesabaccitenes oS ee ee ees 
DE dah indicedsicesveess aacate> 2 eee ee Ee, 
a Boyteaux a; 33 Se Ee FS 
DOVOUE oocsctiBexciistecseuséods ee elgg, 2te tay 8 ay ae 
ED ecb das ce on cebidiedtaes See eee OE ee 
iMey ...., 888448 7 7 
Bailey $368 76 6 6 6 
Miller a 1 as es ee 
Gelder ... | oe a Ge Sore er 
Kramer 4 BR SOS ete 00 
Fenstermacher a coke oo a ees 
F Eschrich .. sive ee eee 
WE OPNNOES <c ede s +ccascekawsdahso: oo a eel eet ee «oe 
Wituey, Sec’y. 





Trap at Sidell. 


Stpett, Ill., Feb. 16.—Herewith please find scores made at 
Sidell, Iif., in target tournament. It was a cold day, with not very 
large crowd present, but everything passed off very 

Events: 12323 4 
5 
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Rm 

$33 

“< oe 
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>of an? 


> © waaSaa 
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> aaepee? 
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avxsconasaS SO 
Marna Saoe S~ 
maSaawo:? oS? 
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| on sacahnememamaee 


+ Yeturn match by the score of 142 to 140, 





iso 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


(Pus. 05, 1898 


Trap Around Reading. 


Réeabine, Pa., Feb. 11.—Finletter, the Riverton Giin Club crack, 
defeated Coldren in a live-pigeon match at 100 birds each for 
$100 a side. The match was kept a secret and was witnessed by 
only a score of invited guests, amodrig others the cotres ondent of 
he Forest anp Strtam. Final score: Finletter 89, Coldren 86. 

ead out of bounds: Finletter 3, Coldren 10. 

Pottstown, Pa.; Feb. 12—A target tournament was held here 
to-day by members of the Shuler Shooting Association. Sum 
mary: 





y: 
Events: 123 Events: 123 
Tucgets: 25 25 5 Targets: 25 25 Sp 
BEEEED 6 ccccsespecccsce 18 16 , REED ..cavputadedecvesctas 1519 6 
ee — + oP goes Sakisaie hanes tceate ¥ 3 7. 
Schaeffer .... Fe Ce ee PEE cla si cpoovccctocece 7 
a, x ce ED EB cc PE cc ccccveccctoosvces 1013 .. 
Verger .......- Ue rr ee 20 8 
Wickersham ............ BD OD co COBO cveberdvccccccessove os 17 6 


Norristown, Feb. 11~—The Upper End Gun Club held a live 
Wird shoot at Red Hill, Montgomery county, to-day. There were 
three events, all under American Association rules, 28yds. rise, 
S0yds. boundary. The first event was 10 birds, $2 entrance; sec 
ond event 5 birds, $1 entrance, and the third event 6 birds, $1 





entrance. The scores follow: 

Events: 123 Events: 123 

Birds: 10 5 5 Birds: 0 5 5 
Gentaler .......-00seeee- 0 a+ BEYEE .se sep tacone 3 1 

Hilligass SO | oincencaeertpassaeee 843 
k Bs +" c... DB Croll ear halahama Aa 
C Miller Seebe cons ibe. Weand ...+..,..seeeseees 44 
Hoffman ....... te OE © BE PRUE te cccecccecs on 4.. 
A W Miller ............ Pear eee 3 
EP noc cuvcceccesces 2% EER, ncvcddediceersscs os Be 
Hilterbeitel ...........+. 8 6 56 


Norristown, Pa., Feb. 12.—The Press Gun Club had an interest 
ing shoot at sparrows at Oak View Park this afternoon, Each 
man shot at ib birds. Cassel and Jones won first and second 
money, they killing 7 and 5 birds respectively. 
Club is composed of local scribes. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 11,—J. Frank Kleinz was defeated this 
afternoon in a sparrow match by Alexander Vincent. Vincent won 
by killing 58 to Kleinz’s 49. A. A. rules governed the contest, 

ds. rise, Hyds. boundary. A large crowd witnessed the shoot. 

iladelphia, Feb. 12.—The first of a series of club shoots be- 
tween Glen Willow Gun Club, of Manayunk, and the Highland 
Gun Club, of Germantown, took place this afternoon on the 
former's range, above Manayunk. Glen Willow won by 15 birds 


The Press Gun 


The score: 
Glen Willow Highland . 
Pepper ...... isGoeeedhs coun C Drakely ...ccccccccvsees 21 
Ww Cowan aa biwebech aan ene 2 EEE? '< vcpesndecssapresids 18 
Butler ...... abcde sencasae CARON soc vcccwscveseooeeme 
OS ra 20 ee TELL. 18 
WUE ccccectsssosoccadinoe 18 W Werte .ncccccvccvovssses 17 
AMOS * ccccccccescescvosenss 16 Guerett .......ccecevvevees 16 
Weinman ..........-:+5++- 15 PRNEEER once ce se0sseccvee 16 
EET bet cebbasabence ban 15 E Drakely ........+++++++- 12 
Whitehouse ............+- 15 . | penarogia vc gdensdscsguetrea ¥ 
 Ridebanisackesabenen 14—178 GUIOD ccccsccccscasevecese a: 
nai Te WUUEEE cc ccvevcccesccbes 8—163 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 12.—At Fernwood to-day the Wayne Gun 
Club defeated the University of Or gg Meg Gun Club in a 
he scores: 





Wayne. University of Pennsylvania. 

ES Abecethavbesis ose 20 Daal Ls. céehsbinceceseviodl 

ED. dic Seuudoseuse$bobs 16 Neilson 

EMORED no cesnceces cavern 23 EE is 005i oo0duecnnebauel 
ME Ect abstacesecdblesbess 16 Law 
EE Se ee Se cede soe 17 Senger 

DEE udagnestetss scenes 15 Weaver 

BEGSTIBON. 22.2020 2000000008 19 Stannard ........secceeeeee 4 
EEO scccecdsccccccccesees 16—142 Kistler ........seseeceeeess 24—140 
Philadelphia, Pa. Feb. 12.—The following are the scores of 


the two championship events on the grounds of the Keystone 
Shooting League at Holmesburg Junction to-day. Sweeps fol 
low, as below scores: ; 

There were two championship events decided on the grounds 
of the Keystone Shooting League at Holmesburg Junction yes 
terday afternoon, one at live birds and the other at inanimate 
targets. Both events were for the challenge cups for the cham 

ionship of Philadelphia county, offered by the League. John 
Rothacter, the holder of the cup, was cha songs by J. Henry, 
whom he defeated by the score of 11 to 10. U. N. Stevenson, the 
holder of the cup for the target evént, successfully defended it 
against H. Ridge, There were two other events that caused much 
excitement. They were club handicaps at live birds and inani 
mate targets. The live-bird event resulted in a tie between | 
W. Budd and W. Bucknell, who each killed 10 straight. There were 
five men tied for second place with 9 kills. The target event also 
resulted in a tie between W. H. Wolstencroft and W. M. Pack, 
who each broke 51. There were several miss-and-out events at 
live birds decided during the afternoon, There was an optional 
sweep, $2 entrance, shot during the club handicap at live birds, 
and Bret money was divided between the two high men. 

The birds yesterday were a fast lot, and some excellent shots 
were made. The score follows: 

Championship shoot, 15 live birds: 


10. 

Championship shoot, 50 inanimate targets, Sergeant system: 
W._N, Stevenson 39, H. Ridge 38. _ 

Club handicap, 10 live birds, optional sweep, $2 entrance: I 
W. Budd, 30yds., 10; W. Bucknell, 28vds., 10; H. W. Stevenson, 
28yds., 9; W. M. Pack, 30yds., 9; J. Wolstencroft, 30yds., 9; J. 
Vandegrift, 30yds., 9; H. B. Stevenson, 28yds., 9; W. N. Steven 

vds., 9; J. Landis, S0yds, 8; W. H. Pack, 29yds., 8; 
R. Adams, fiyds., 8; A. C. Stevenson, 28yds., 8; s Henry, 
V3 . Ross, yds, 7; W. Steelman, 2iyds., 6; 
I, K. Oliver, 87yds., 6; C. Fitzgerald, 28yds., 6; H. Ridge, S30yds., 
6; W. Harrison, 28yds., 5; J. Rothacker, S0yds., 4. 

Miss-and-out, $1 entrance: J. Ross 4, W. M. Pack 4, Henry 3, 
A. C. Stevenson 3, H. B. Stevenson 1, Reed 1. 

Miss-and-out, $1 entrance: Henry 5, H. B. 
Ross 4. 

Miss-and-out, $1 entrance: Rothacker 4, Henry 3. 

Club handicap, inanimate targets. Handicaps and totals as fol 
lows: W. H. Wolstencroft, 4, 51; W. M. Pack, 15, 51; J. Landis, 
4, 45; Van Loon, 23, 45; J. Woley, 10, 39; Harrison, 15, 39; W. 
H. Stevenson, 7, 39: H. W. Stevenson, 15, 38: J. Reed, 10, 37; 
W. H. Pack, 10, 32; Ross, 10, 27; Fitzgerald, 15, 27 


ef. 


J. Rothacker 11, J. Henry 


Stevenson 4, J. 





Mountain State Gun Club. 


Parxerspurc, W. Va., Feb. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
August last the Parkersburg Steam Laundry donated to the 
Mountain State Gun Club a tes gold medal, to be competed for 
by the 65 per cent. class. The idea was to encourage the new 
shooters. onditions: The member must be a member in good 
standing, with no record to exceed 65 per cent.; the percentage 
made at last contest to admit all of that class until none are 
barred. Winner must win the contest three times consecutively. It 
has been won twice in sucession by Cole, three times by Dr. 
Paden and others, but no one has yet been able to hold 


it the 
given number of times. Herewith hand you to-day’s score: 
Targets: 2 25 Tl Targets: 25 25 T’l 
McVeigh ...........+. 18 18 GOR, © tiie on onnced eh 20 19 39 
By Sbsbesy pdb0ssd0000 30 BR RR | cnn vcveeece cdeuad 16 16 32 
ROR icbdssccvevceseve 16 16 23 Camden .............. 19 18 32 
aa 16 17 BB Finley ......cccccesees 14 14 2 
O° Seer 19 15 & Morrison ............. 6 10 15 
IOUT ocenpesetecs cose 13 18 31 
Weather warm and bright; strong wind from southwest. 
Nemo. 


Hill Top Gun Club. 


Fes. 10.—The Hill Top Gun Club, Austerlitz, Ky., held a shoot 
to-day. Three events were at crows. No. 1 was at 5 crows, $1.50, 
one money; No. 2 was at 10 crows, $3, one money; No. 8 was a 
miss-and-out at 15 crows, one barrel only, $1. The crows gave out 
at the end of the 15th round. 






No. 1. No 2. No. 8. 
PMD rentipevvcctsadunas 10021 3 10 110210111111111—15 
Rn ctasescabecepeeeh sis 11121—5 2201121120— 8 1110111 11111111- 15 
G W Clay .-.02012—8 22929292222—10 1110 — 3 
22222 -—5 ~ 9 1191911171111111-15 


Several sweeps at targets were shot. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Trap at Plainfield. 


Prarneizip, N. J., Feb, 12.—The weather up to 12:30 was very 
unfavorable for a shoot, bit after that time the weather cleared 
up finely. The match which was to. be shot between Case,. of 
Three Bridges, and Campbell, of Plainfield, N. J., was postponed 
to the 17th inst. There was a good crowd present. Several 
shot a sweep till all the birds were used. ‘That no more birds 
were on hand was a surprise to all present. Several shooters ar- 
rived later who were much disappointed at finding no birds to 
shoot at. This is the second time that they have been dis- 
appointed in a similar manner. 

he first event was a miss-and-out, $1: 





PDasby,. .0ccecccessesseoesed *Campbell .,......,.0-e0000% 1212221 
CER. 555s deanbeckee +Thiers --0 2120 
ODOT s vin 00 v0 gesepnncys oped Beary ose scccvvevccsccesces 
SWoodru®l.......csecsccevees 
Match for $5: 
Blodgett.......+s+0se000 L121110—6 Henry.......--+e0--eees »-2100112—5 
* Divided. + Re entered, 


Geo, W, Squrmr. 
Greenville Gun Club. 
Feb. 12.—To-day at Kell’s Point, Jersey City, the Lincoln Day 


Handicap of the Greenville Gun Club was shot; 30 known, 2 
unknown angles: 





BBEROSE. coc ccccaics + 1111011 1010001010001030101110111111001010000010111 25 
Collins........ «+ ALLD1111111110001101 1011101111 110010101 10001 101111—87 
Robidoux ..........OLL001111911J010101001 101 111 10101111111 10101111111 —86 
Amgen, F..6c.ceces 01101000 100001 111100100001010110011010001000000000 
011010 —21 
TT + LLL11411101110110111011111111110110101000111111011—89 
Steurer, 11.......+. 1111001110110001011011010010110000000100wW 
SS er 0.1001 10001000100 1000 1111101100011 11010110000100010 
00111110 > 27 
Vreeland, 6......... 01100000 1000000 100 1 1000 1 100000001 10 1000000 10000110 
011001 - 
Hartman, 2......... 10000101111101110110001011110010001001011111101111 
oo 


seseeend 001010010000100 1001 1100100001 110010 100100100000111 

OLlO1o0ll 24 
W. C, Con.ins, Sec’y. 
North Hudson Gun Club. 


lhere were two attractions on the cards at the Se- 
caucus Volo grounds to-day, the first being the match between 
G. H, Piercy, of Jersey City, and H. M. Heflich, captain of the 
North Hudson Gun Club, 25 birds per man, $25 a side, loser to 
Rey for the birds. The second event was the club shoot of the 
vorth Hudson Gun Club, an organization that regularly holds its 
shooting events on the Secaucus Polo grounds. 

In the Piercy-Heflich match the conditions were 30yds. rise, 
Syds. Ppaameery, modified Hurlingham rules to govern, Piercy 
quickly gave Heflich the lead, losing his 4th and 13th birds, 
while Heflich ran straight up to the 17th round. 
came thick and fast, Heflich losing 3 out of his next 4 birds, 
while Piercy lost 2 out of the same number. This made _ the 
score at the end of the 2ist round Heflich 18, Piercy 17. Both 
men killed straight until the last round, when Heflich lost his 
bird and tied the score with 21 each. They then shot off at 5 
birds each, and tied again, Piercy losing his first 2, while Heflich 
lost his 3d and 65th. tn the next series of 5 birds Piercy lost his 
Ist bird, but Heflich killed all his 5 and won. 


Feb. 12. 


Misses then 


Scores were: 


Ties, 
GH Piercy ood vcvencwed 22:20222222220222220022222 — 21 00222—8 02222 4 
BE MOD ve cccncce VVV2BVzvzz2z2z2v020 02220 21 22010 8 22112 5 


The scores made in the club shoot, 10 birds per man, were as 
below, Harms winning with a clean score: 













Bahns.....0500" -oL}22112121— 10 * Little . - 2011001020 - 5 
Thourot..... 2111110 - 9 Smith. -0001211001— 5 
Greenleaf . 2111i— 9 *Huber 0010202220 5 
Grassdorf -1222122200— 8 Steffens 2022 
Porter. . oL 112102012 - 8 *Hall,........ceseeeee 1B1 .nccsseces 
Asbach -» 2202021011— 7 

* Guests. 


In a 5-bird sweep the scores were: Fairmont, Grassdorf, Heflich 
and L, Piercy, 4 each, The tie was not shot off, each man paying 
for his birds. Secaucus. 

Hudson Gun Club. 


Feb, 12.—The semi-monthly shoot of the Hudson Gun Club 
was held this week. The day was the finest of the year from a 
shooting point of view, and nearly all of the members were 
present to enjoy it.. The apparently low scores are caused in a 
measure by the adoption of the Sergeant system by the club; 
a majority of the members seem to favor the change. The next 
shoot is the regular club shoot, which occurs on Feb. 27. 


Eight 
events at unknown angles were deceided.- Summaries: 

Events: 12846678 Events: 128 456.7 6 
Altz....... Tad O29 % vn. Bock........... 6858 868 5 
Shields..... 5 4,5 86 8.. .. .+ Brewer.... ou os. Fe 
Hughes.... 3 5 4 6 4 4 4.. Whitley... ooo 676 6.. 
Heritage Be Tie eee aes es CRORNR Ts OA a, 
Van Dyne 648 O0.. 0 8B Widen se wi sine @€ 9-8 8 
Tommy BOB: OS. ease WR i a. ad dene O'R Gs. 
Banta...... SES ee a! eee oe 
nee Botenle CBO «GBs OB ver Gees se ee be WE ME SB 
Je Long... 2 6 7 67 8 7.6 


No. 9 was same as above, and 
Hughes 5, Brewer and Wilde 4. 
Boiling Springs Gun Club. 

The shoot of the Boiling Springs Gun Club, of Rutherfurd, N. 
J., was lightly attended on Wednesday, the 16th inst., owing no 
doubt to the fact that the weather was exceedingly cold and a 
gale of wind blowing. The scores made were quite creditable, 
considering the unfavorable conditions. The wind blew a gale, 
varied with powerful gusts, which made the targets follow the 
most erratic flights. ere were short flights, ending in a sharp 
vitch to the ground, or sudden jumps high in the air, or undu- 
ating flights) Many times it was diffcult for the shooters 
to stand steadily against the strong wind which blew steadily 
from the rear. Following are the scores of the 10-target events: 


resulted thus:. Bock 9, Banta 


A. L. Hucwes. 


= 


Events: 128465 Events: 12845 
Bee nse yedaccesna 8 910 710 Money.............. 78568 
TIMING, odebtcnccans 8 7 8 7 9 Jeannerette.......... 57466 
DURES. Ssicdccudves ee OS Mensa ab cheavars. sb’ me 496 


The above were sweepstakes, Mr. Banks being scratch man, 
the others having an allowance of from 1 to 4 breaks in addition 
to_their scores, as given above. 


Following is the score of the club’s prize shoot, 


I SO targets, 
handicap allowance of extra targets, $1.25 entrance, American 
Association rules: 
Dutcher, 20. .,..1110010110111001 100101 1110111100110011111110111111- 83 
11111111101401000111 —15—b0 
H Nelson, 15. . .10119011010111110001111001111110001001111101011111 85 
TLILIDLIT1 1180 ~ 14-49 
E Banks, 2..... AULADOUALESAIEULNGLS LASOLI94 00% 111131 200288200181—49 
1 — 2-44 
Jeannerette, 20,.11011100100011100111100001010101010101111111110101 80 
11111111111101000100 —l4 44 
B Waters....... 10110001111011001001110111110011 101111010111110101 — 34 
C Matazen....... 100100010011 11001010110100111011 110100010110111101 —28 
Capt Money... . .01011011011110001011101110101111110001000100000010 - 26 


A few more events of minor importance were shot after the 
above was concluded. Among the visitors present were Mrs. 
Lindsley and Mrs. Day. Mrs, Lindsley made a very creditable 
exhibition of.skill in breaking targets in some of the concluding 
sweeps. 

Climax Gun Club. 
Feb. 16.—-The weather was very cold and the wind blew fiercely. 


The 
2 Events: 1 


_Events 1 and 2 were 10 targets, 50 cents, two moneys. 
ties were divided: 


Events: 


MaAmwwe — 
aeceee 





The club handicap, 25 targets, 18yds. rise, five traps, resulted 
as follows: 










TIT i 0111011010011011110111100 


—i¢ 
-001101100100] 100111110101 


—17 
-01010101110001011111011101010 — 


1 
-10104110111011011111111110110000 - 29 
+ ++ ++ 10110001000100001000010101 ~1 
dd ee eeeeeeeeeescesces sheds 01001111011101011100111010101111 —9? 
Williams, 8....... 900s wgder sor +++ 100011111001010011111010101011001 18 
Beerbower, 10........csceeseeseeenens 01011000 10000010000010110 - 
M DO. ce eeeeeeeeeeeeeene nes eLOQ000001 1001 —4 


Garhi Di veorresn ones lensed «. 10001000001 10001000101001 - 
ide: 





01111110111 10010000010110 —14 
1110011111011111111110100 19 








Trap Around Pittsburg. 
Hazelwood Gun Club. 


Feb. 11.—An interesting live-bird shoot was held to-day by mem- 
bers of the Hazelwood Gun Club on the club’s own grounds. There 
was quite a good attendance of members. In the 26bird race 
Parker, Walters and President Crossland tied for first place on 


23 each. In a team race shot later Munson’s team defeated Cross- 
land’s team by 8 birds. Scores: 
Twenty-five targets per man: 


0111122112112112111012021—22 
-2011122120201202120221021 —19 
-2121121102221212120211211— 28 
-0211222102121211212111221—28 
-22022121121022121 11022121—22 
002 12112120202202 11002211 —18 
- - -1221202021112102110212011—20 
soccecccece 2012110202212102021020121—18 

oceccees 2121202020112120202102112—19 
oveesecced 0221212121211212210212222 - 28 










bwhiis epacpil> ov'vnd ethos ccddeoanesn ces G60al 02102221220222 1 1202122112—21 
Team race: 

Crossland’s Team “ Munson's Team. 
Crossland......... 0222110222—8 Munson. ........++.1211201201 - 8 
Ferguson.......... 2011202111—8 2121121102-9 
Walters........... O211210111 8 2202122221-9 
Manccessstennd 0112112110—8 -2110211201—8 
Reynolds.......... 2011201101—7—80 Evans.. - +«2121022102- 8— 42 


A. H. King vs. C. S. Guthrie. 

_Feb..12.—One of the most interesting matches shot in this 
vicinity for many months was the one decided to-day between 
. H. King and _C. S, Guthrie, both members of the Herron 
ill Gun Club. The match was shot on the above-named club’s 
grounds, and the management provided a really excellent lot 
of strong-flying pigeons. i: E. England (Bessemer) was referee, 

. Pa 


while G, inter acted as official scorer. After an exciting 
finish King won by 8 birds with the score of 89 to 86. Scores 
were: . 

Te BRR NCDP ad vg divhoncchubioqnth eval 2222222222222222202222222— 24 
1222202222220—22 
2221 202222222220022222222—22 

, 1—89 
OT ee 21 102222—21 


22022222222222002 
20220020222 12220122222222 - 20 
2222222222202222222222222—24 
2222220222222222202200222—2 1 — 86 


Baltimore Shooting Association, 


_Battimore, Md., Feb. 12.—In the team race, eleven local on a 
side, the two teams being captained by J. R. Malone and La 
Tour respectively, 10 birds to each contestant, Malone’s side won, 
the score being 81 to 73, as follows: 

Malone .... 





+ +ejeeeeeek122112101— 9 La Tour .......... 2221222111—10 
TEND. iidce stron 2020120001— 6 . Clark ..........0005 1100112002— 6 
BMES veserecsesece 1222121110— 9 Bondey ...... bolded 8 
Lindey .....0...00 2101010222— 7 Colter ...........+. 6 
Eee 0020222221— 7 WwAE ovavesveees 0201020200— 4 
W W Lindey...... 0221211101 8 Brewer ............ 2210102112— 8 
SO” Ree. 0111210111— 8 Curtain ............ 0220020101— 5 
WME Voccevhieeed 0211102211— 8 Walker ............ 020: 
Franklin .......... 0012112222— 8 Johnson ........... 1220012222— 8 
qocegh dehedouteaal 0022121002— 6 Dickson ............ 1121022020— 7 
ee 5 Wee careeced 1101100110— 6 Will ............... 0201010011— 5 
81 3 


The winners after the match issuec 


1 a challenge to shoot an 
club team of five men in this county. M. 7 





Oil City Gun Club. 


Ot City, Pa., Feb.11.—A wet snow blowing in the shooters’ 
faces was one of the conditions that kept down the scores of the 
members of the Oil City Gun Club at its shoot this afternoon. 
Eight 15-target events were shot, all at unknown angles, the 
scores in these events being as below: 

Events: 1 


28456758 Events: 128466758 
Dorworth.., 121412 911... 18.. EAB vsiaee P00 .. B.. U.. 
Loomis... ., 1018 8 ..1110.. 8 Bates...... .... 10 6 SWill.. 
Reeser..... 19 18... 24 15 18 .... Cropfer.... .05. 8 6. % 6 B 
Smedley ... 12 14... 11... 11 910 Mack...... .. .. 


Event 9 was at 5 pairs; the scores were: Dorworth 7, L i 
and Crozier 6, Smedley 6 Bates 3 Paes 








answers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 








M. E. B., Richfield Springs, 
the Sergeant system of trapping 
lar trap columns. 


N. Y.—Your query in regard to 
targets is answered in our regu- 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Excursion Tickets to Hot Springs, Ark., via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. - 


Tus celebrated “Carlsbad of America,” one of the most at- 
tractive and healthful places in all our land, is reached via the 
matchless trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad in forty-five hours 
from New York. Pullman sleeping-car service the entire distance. 
Special round-trip tickets, good to return at any time within 
three months are sold at rate of $63.85 from New York; $58.85 from 
Philadelphia; and $52.85 from Baltimore and Washington. 

The unapproachable service of the Pennsylvania 


long made it the popular route between the t and the West.— 


King Rex Visits New Orleans 


On Feb. 22. A large number of his subject ill 

York # Ee. f to ae Southern Railway, 89 ‘hours iene 
ew York to New Orleans. ecial rates r 

the occasion. For particulars call iy ae hy 


on or address Alex. S. 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway-dae. a S. Capen, 





Asheville and Hot Springs, N. C. 


In the glorious mountains of western North Carolina, most 
charming resorts on the American continent, beautiful scenery 
fine bracing mountain air, high and alti t 


d itud perf 
hotel service, reached by the Southern Railway, only 22 hoers’ 
ride from New York in through Pullman Cars. For fall particu- 


lars call on_or address Alex. S. Thweatt, East Passenger 
Agent, 271 Broadway.—Adv. ei 


A Handsome Metal Paper Cutter and Book Mark 
Combined 
Sent free of postage under sealed cover i f 
in silver or ieee The latest, best and ment * > oa 
410 Old 


iceabl 
of ev lib: and office. Address Geo. H. Heafford, 
Colony Building, Chicago, Ill.—Adr. 





Tus Savage Arms Co. has issued a most . 
Six little Indians ere absorbed ins game of “erepn™ Chanees 


that may be, and the face of each absor interest 
in the Jame. The title is “Six Showers” It lo weceks coed 
an rm 


-— - 





ilroad has : 





